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THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue eighth meeting of the National 
Rifle Association will commence in a 
few days, on Wimbledon Common, 
under the presidency of Earl Spencer, 
who has succeeded Lord Elcho as chair- 
man of the Council. Lord Elcho has 
held that office since the autumn of 
1859, when the Association was founded ; 
and his retirement from the chief place 
of the Council marks an epoch in the 
history of the Association, and affords 
an opportunity for reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of this society during the past 
seven years. 

These seven years have been years of 
progress and success, and Lord Elcho 
hands over the Association in most 
excellent order. The financial condi- 
tion of the, Association is sound, and 
the influence which it exercises is 
immense. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the permanence of the Volunteer 
force depends more upon the action of 
the National Rifle Association than 
upon any other single cause, the Govern- 
ment Capitation Grant alone excepted. 
To prove that these years have been 
years of much anxiety and downright 
labour, as well as of prosperity, we have 
only to remember that during this time 
the entire system of rifle-shooting with 
which we are so familiar has been 
originated, gradually built up, elaborated 
little by little, and brought to its present 
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satisfactory condition. Itcannot bedenied 
that we owe this national achievement 
most of all to “the great Association, 
“which, under the guidance of Lord 
“ Elcho, has in seven years converted the 
“ people of this country into a nation 
“of marksmen.” Nor must we forget 
that, while we owe this satisfactory 
state of things to the National Rifle 
Association, the Association owes a very 
large share of its marked success to the 
sound judgment, courteous bearing, and 
devoted labours of Lord Elcho. The 
chairman of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion is the unofficial head of the entire 
Volunteer force, and exerts an influence 
upon the members of that force second 
only—if indeed at all inferior—to that 
of the Inspector-General and of the 
Secretary for War. Lord Elcho has long 
been regarded by the Volunteers of the 
country as one to whom they might 
appeal—witha certainty of being listened 
to—upon any question directly or in- 
directly bearing upon the welfare of that 
services If Mr. Hare’s scheme or Mr. 
Stuart Mill’s plan for the representation 
of minorities had existed for the last 
seven years, under which electors would 
be able to vote for any person they 
might select throughout the land, there 
can be but little doubt that, sinking 
politics and creeds, the Volunteers would 
have sent Lord Elcho to Parliament 
N 
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as the proud representative of 180,000 
able-bodied men, of all ranks, schools 
and classes, who have, without refer- 
ence to political opinions, enrolled them- 
selves as the defenders of their country. 
Lord Elcho has in reality been the 
representative of the Volunteers in the 
House of Commons. To him we owe 
the Volunteer Commission of 1863 ; 
and to him, through that Commission, 
we owe the Capitation Grant, but for 
which the numbers must have dimi- 
nished. While this paper was being 
written, Lord Elcho was urging upon 
Sir J. Pakington the necessity for a 
still further grant. At the annual 
meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which took place a few weeks ago 
in Willis’s Rooms, and from which Lord 
Elcho modestly absented himself, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
spoke the feeling of all Volunteers when 
he said that “Lord Elcho had on all 
* occasions shown a vast amount of zeal, 
“ energy, and anxiety to place the Asso- 
“ ciation on a high and distinguished 
“ footing, and that he had promoted it 
“to a degree which few men would 
“have had either the ability or the 
“ power to accomplish.” All Volunteers 
were glad to learn that Lord Elcho will 
still remain on the Council of the 
National Rifle Association, of which he 
was the first chairman, the ablest coun- 
sellor, and for the interests of which he 
has proved himself the most indefati- 
gable worker. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The Volunteer movement originated 
in a feeling, which was spread through- 
out the country, of serious danger from 
foreign invasion. It was generally be- 
lieved that, as the feeling of apprehension 
as to national security diminished, the 
vitality of the Volunteer force would 
lessen, the numbers decrease, decay gra- 
dually creep in, until, after the lapse of a 
very few years—five, or seven, or ten— 
the whole force would disappear, and 
the Volunteer movement would for the 
second time in the present century be- 
come merely “a historical fact.” Happily, 
the result has completely falsified this 


somewhat natural and very general 
belief. The numbers have increased 
annually; the efficiency has become 
greater from year to year. The feeling 
which undoubtedly gave rise to the force 
can claim no share in having produced 
this unexpected growth. It may arise 
partly from the exercise, pleasant com- 
panionship, occasional visits for drill to 
pleasant country places, or open ground 
near some town of note ; but it hardly 
admits of a doubt that it is mainly due 
to the encouragement of rifle-shooting 
which has been fostered by the National 
Rifle Association, together with the 
affiliated county associations. What 
our universities are to the educational 
system of the country, that is the 
National Rifle Association to our system 
of home-defence. As our boys leave 
their tutors, grammar schools, and public 
schools, in order to compete for the high 
distinctions and solid honours of our 
universities, in like manner do the heroes 
of local rifle meetings, the selected 
marksmen of companies, battalions, and 
counties, mingle at Wimbledon, and 
there compete for the valuable prizes 
and high distinctions which can alone 
be obtained at the great annual gather- 
ing of riflemen which takes place under 
the management of the National Rifle 
Association. Education, however crip- 
pled, would certainly go on if our 
universities were abolished ; but, if 
the National Rifle Association were 
allowed to fall to pieces, the lesser 
sheoting organizations, and probably 
the Volunteer force itself, would be in- 
volved in ruin. 

The National Rifle Association was 
established at a meeting held in London, 
with Lord Elcho in the chair, on the 16th 
of November, 1859. The idea of the 
Association was first set on foot by some 
Volunteers at Hythe, with Earl Spencer 
at their head ; while the Council of the 
London Rifle Brigade may lay claim to 
having been the first to announce an 
annual competition upon a large scale. 
The Hythe Committee and the London 
Committee were happily united at Spencer 
House in October, 1859 ; the preliminary 
meetings were held at the same house, 
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and Lord Spencer from the first took a 
most active part in the work. Thus 
united, and having been strengthened 
from various parts of the kingdom, the 
Association was fairly launched, with Mr. 
Sidney Herbert as President, and Lord 
Elcho as Chairman, on the date above 
mentioned. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, appealing as it does “to that 
“healthy manly spirit of rivalry and 
“ competition which is characteristic of 
‘* Englishmen, and which is the life and 
“ soul of all our sports,” directly fosters 
the education of every rifleman through- 
out the land. It is useless for a man 
to compete at Wimbledon unless he has 
had considerable practice, and met with 
great success in his own village or 
district. ‘The Londoners are beginning 
to take keen interest in the competitions 
at Wimbledon ; but the interest shown 
in the provinces is far more significant 
even than the increase of spectators to 
see the shooting. Edinburgh, Man- 
chester and Liverpool have newspaper 
correspondents on the ground through- 
out the meeting, while the results of the 


chief competitions are telegraphed from 


day to day. The senior wrangler of the 
year is the winner of the Queen’s Prize 
of 250/. and the Gold Medal of the 
National Rifle Association. In 1865, 
Private Sharman, of the 4th West York 
Rifles, won this coveted distinction. As 
a matter of course, he was chaired and 
cheered ; his health was heartily drunk 
by all his friends ; he was photographed, 
lionized, and finally received his prize 
from noble, if not royal, fair hands, the 
band playing, “See, the Conquering 
Hero comes!” But, bewildered as Mr. 
Sharman must have been by his hearty 
reception on the scene of his victory, he 
must have been still more astonished at 
the remarkable demonstration which 
awaited him on bis return to Halifax. 
Here he was received in state by the 
town-oflicials, and conducted in proces- 
sion, as the man whom his townsmen 
wished to honour, through the principal 
streets. There were many thousands to 


see the champion—the crowd, we are © 


told, being greatly in excess of that 
which filled the streets on the occasion 
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of the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Halifax. 

In 1859 Volunteering was new, rifle- 
shooting almost unknown. The Council 
had not only to draw up the rules and 
regulations, but had themselves every- 
thing to learn. Discussion, of course, 
arose as to the rifles to be used, the 
form of target at which to fire, the best 
distances, the number of shots, the 
proper position in which to shoot, the 
system under which the firing was to be 
conducted, together with the nature and 
value of the prizes. It is hard now to 
estimate the difficulty of the task 
which these gentlemen had under- 
taken ; the success which has attended 
their efforts sufficiently shows the 
wisdom of their management. Sup- 
port was warmly given to them on all 
sides. The Queen, Prince Albert, and 
Duke of Cambridge not only presented 
valuable prizes to be annually competed 
for, but consented to inaugurate the 
meeting. The Queen herself fired the 
first shot on the opening day. Ad- 
dresses were presented and answered ; 
and, in spite of mud, of wet, and diffi- 
culty, the first meeting of the National 
Rifle Association was auspiciously com- 
menced in brilliant sunshine by the 
highest in the realm. 

The meetings for shooting have been 
held every year, beginning with 1860. 
The following are the numbers and 
values of the prizes which the Council 
have been able to offer for competi- 
tion :— 

Year 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


Prizes. Value. 
} £2238 
2026 
3334 
4356 
5918 
1865 7590 
1866 8884 
The prize-list for 1867 shows a still 
further increase. While the number of 
prizes has been increased twelvefold, 
their value has been only quadrupled. 
This arose from the wish of the com- 
petitors themselves, who constantly 
urged upon the Council to distribute the 
money at their disposal over as wide an 
area as possible. The competitors come 
n2 
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from every part of the kingdom, and are 
taken from every class ; hence to very 
many it is of urgent importance that 
they should if possible not only win 
honour and distinction, but also sufficient 
money to defray their unavoidable ex- 
penses. It is far better to give ten prizes 
of 5/. than one of 50/., and this policy 
has been adopted in all the preliminary 
stages, and for all prizes where it can be 
put into operation. 

During these years a corresponding 
increase has taken place in the prizes 
offered by the county associations which 
are in connexion with the National 
Rifle Association. The prize list of the 
parent association being added to these, 
we find the amounts were,— 

£14,000 in 1862. 

14,907 in 1863. 

15,976 in 1864. 

18,751 in 1865. 

23,177 in 1866. 
If the Council were to call for returns of 
all the prizes given at company, battalion, 
county, and private matches, and also 
at the great simultaneous matches, we 
should perhaps find that the sum reached 
100,000/. If this is the case, the person 
most sceptical as to the national advan- 
tage of the Volunteer movement would 
be convinced that it is of some import- 
ance. If its supporters furnish so large 
a sum of money to be contended for 
annually, éhey at any rate are in earnest 
in their belief that rifle-shooting exercises 
an important influence upon Volunteer- 
ing, and therefore upon national defence. 

The competitors for the Queen’s prizes 
and for all the other prizes, exclusive of 
the shooting for sweepstakes and pool, 
have been as follows :— 

Year. Queen’s. 
1860 291 
1861 601 
1862 914 
1863 1145 
1864 1792 
1865 2000 10963 
1866 2190 17213 
It will be observed that the total num- 
bers have increased every year, except in 
1865. The decrease then was owing to 
the general election in that year. It 
will generally be found that the men 


All Entries. 
1314 
3785 
4544 
7603 

11644 
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who have taken most keenly to Volun- 
teering are amongst the most busy and 
active men, often the most influential, 
in their respective localities. The idlers 
of society find Volunteering far too ener- 
getic an amusement. Shooting takes a 
great deal more time than they can 
possibly afford from their listless and 
useless lives. Hence, as might be 
expected, nearly all Volunteers are 
actively employed in some profession, 
business, or trade. Polling clerks, 
canvassers, agents, seconders, proposers, 
candidates, and returning officers, were 
unable to put in their usual appearance 
at Wimbledon. The entries, the visitors, 
the members, and consequently the in- 
come, were all materially affected by the 
general election, which, luckily for the 
National Rifle Association, has taken 
place only once since it has been in 
existence. Lord Elcho was himself 
called away from Wimbledon to defend 
his seat from an unexpected attack. 

The competitors for the Queen’s Prize 
cannot increase as rapidly as the com- 
petitors for the open prizes, to whose 
numbers there is no practical limit except 
that of time and targets. Only two repre- 
sentatives from each company may shoot 
for the Queen’s Prize, and the whole of 
the competitors for the Queen’s Prize 
are picked representative shots, men 
chosen simply for their shooting powers. 
All are chiefs in their own restricted 
shooting quarters—all may be said to 
have graduated with honours. Every 
city and town sends up its known 
champions, while scores of unheard-of 
villages send up their latent heroes, and 
often not without success. The village 
of Wem would never perhaps have 
been heard of out of Shropshire, if 
Sergeant Roberts, who won the Queen’s 


. Prize in 1863, had not rescued it from 


its obscurity. Few Englishmen, at any 
rate, had heard of Kingussie, whence 
hails modest young Cameron, who gave 
his name to the meeting of last year. 


SHOOTING STATISTICS. 


It is almost as difficult to compare 
the shooting of one year with another 
as it is to compare two boats’ crews the 
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one of which is rowing with the tide and 
the other against it. The weather in- 
fluences the firing more perhaps than it 
is possible to make fair allowance for ; 
therefore the following figures are but 
the rough results, and do not profess to 
do more than let our readers see what 
constitutes average shooting. 


Enfield Shooting: the Queen’s Prize. 
—These records begin from 1864, in 
which year the size of the targets was 
altered :— 

1864, Three men made 47 marks; 
one made 46 marks; four made 45 
marks ; and twenty-two who made only 
40 marks won prizes. 

1865. Two made 47 ; eight made 45; 
and several prize-winners only made 39. 

1866. Two made 48 ; one made 47 ; 
eight made 46 ; six made 45; and no 
less than 43 men who made the excel- 
lent score of 41 marks were excluded 
from taking prizes. Both in 1864 and 
1865 these men would have been high 
in the prize list. 

There are three degrees of scoring. 
A hit counts 2, if not in the centre, 
which reckons 3, or in the bull’s-eye, 
for which 4 is scored ; so that to make 
45 marks a man must average every 
shot in the centre, as all fire 15 rounds. 
The average shooting is much the 
same from year to year; more men 
made in 1864 the score of 13 at 200 
yards, 11 at 500 yards, and 8 at 
600 yards than any other numbers. In 
1865 these became 13 at 200, 10 at 
500, 8 at 600; while in 1866 there 
was an improvement to 14 at 200, 11 
at 500, 9 at 600 yards. 

In 1864 there were 1,792 competitors, 
of whom no fewer than 1,398 made 
either 11, 12, 13, 14, or 15 marks at 
900; 837 made 9, 10, 11, 12, or 13 
marks at 500; and 695 made 6, 7, 8, 9, 
or 10 at 600 yards. And we find from 
year to year much about the same 
average, 1866 being, taken altogether, 
very nearly a mark in advance of 1864 
or 1861. 

This is, then, something very near 
the average shooting of picked shots 
with the Enfield rifle ; and, low as it 
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may seem, it is better than perhaps can 
be made by any body of armed men 
with the Government rifle with which 
they are armed, 


Small-bore Shooting.—The great shoot- 
ing reputation which this country has 
made for itself at very long distances 
has been made by the men who are 
known as ihe “small-bore men,’ who 
shoot with delicate rifles, not in any 
way adapted for military purposes, but 
which are admirably suited for target- 
shooting. These men usually appear at 
the firing-point with a servant to assist 
in the multifarious occupations with 
which they have to prepare for the 
great trials of brains and skill. For 
they have to shoot more with their 
brains, availing themselves of their vast 
experience, than with their rifles, which 
will do simply whatever their masters 
enable them to do. When a really 
skilled shot of this kind misses the 
bull’s-eye, or is out of the centre at any 
rate, he can almost invariably assign 
a sufficient reason for his failure. The 
servant assists in carrying the precious 
rifle, the carefully-weighed charges of 
powder, the mechanically-fitting bullet 
and cleaning-rod, their Ross, Burrow, or 
Steward telescope, the all-important 
waterproof bed on which to lie down, 
the portable gunsmith’s shop, with 
every variety of instrument that acci- 
dent may call into use, and, although 
last, by no means least, a box containing 
many sights, of various forms and pat- 
terns and sizes, which these skilled and 
highly-trained men adapt to their rifles 
under the very varying circumstances of 
wind and light, as quickly and readily 
as a veteran fisherman varies his mode 
of attack when anxious to secure a 
victim whose weight and pluck will 
prove worthy of the angler’s skill. 
Dr. Cotton’s quaint lines upon the 
equipment necessary for an angler, in 
which he enumerates no less than four- 


_teen things as essential, and says— 


“* See that all things be right, 
For ’twould be a spite 
To want tools when a man goes a-fishing,” 


might easily be altered into a de- 
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scription of the correct equipment for 
a Wimbledon small-bore man. It was 
such a one who, seeing a young urchin 
about to take up the precious rifle on 
which all his hopes depended, exclaimed, 
“Take care, you scoundrel, where are 
you going? You might just as well 
take one’s watch and hurl it to the 
geound. JBegone, sir!” 

On one occasion there were twenty 
prizes given to be shot for by these men 
at 500 yards, and every prize-winner 
scored twenty marks, which is the 
highest that can be made in five shots. 
Each man hit a mark two feet square 
every shot. 


International and other Matches.— 
There are two International Matches. 
One is contested by twenty volunteers, 
who shoot for a challenge trophy, value 
100/., which was collected by a com- 
mittee with Colonel the Hon. C. 
Lindsay at its head, who worked as 
hard for this object as he has for the 
St. George’s Vase, an important Volun- 
teer prize, with which Colonel Lindsay’s 
name will ever be connected. The 
other is for “ The Elcho Shield,” a noble 
work of art of enormous value, pre- 
sented for challenge competition by the 
nobleman whose name it bears. 

The Volunteer Match has been shot 
three years— 

1864. England, 1016 marks; Scot- 
land, 724 marks. 

1865. Scotlanfl, 1047 marks; En- 
gland, 1029 marks ; Ireland, 909 marks. 

1866. England, 1070 marks; Scot- 
land, 1059 marks. 

The Elcho Shield has been shot for 
five years— 

1862. England, 890 marks; Scotland, 
724 marks. 

1863. England, 1032 marks; Scot- 
and, 999 marks. 

1864. Scotland, 967 marks ; England, 

50 marks. 

1865. England, 1053 marks ; Scot- 
land, 1051 marks ; Ireland, 935 marks. 

1866. Scotland, 1170 marks; En- 
gland, 1121 marks; Ireland, 1039 marks. 

Thus England has won three times 
ar.d Scotland twice. 
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In 1865 the excitement was immense, 
owing to a difference which arose as to 
one shot. The correspondence that took 
place between the Earl of Ducie and 
Mr. Horatio Ross, as captains of the 
respective teams, was a model for all 
great opposing leaders. The decision was 
rightly given in favour of the Saxons ; 
and Mr. Ross, in right courteous 
language, congratulated the rival chief 
upon his hard-fought, bloodless victory, 
who in his turn thought such a defeat 
as his friends the Scots had sustained 
was nearly as honourable as victory. 
This incident furnished one of the 
Wimbledon camp poets with a subject 
on which to exercise his fervid gift. 
The shield now hangs in the Parliament 
House in Edinburgh in charge of the 
Lord Provost of that City. The shoot- 
ing in 1866, as will be seen from the 
above score, was excellent. Ireland has 
made an excellent start, and bids fair to 
win the shield ere many years are past. 

The Lords and Commons match at- 
tracts many of the “ Upper Ten Thou- 
sand” to the ground, and causes much 
pleasant excitement. The late Jules 
Gérard, the Lion-killer as he was com- 
monly called, was at Wimbledon in 
1862, and was gratified and astonished 
at the completeness of the arrange- 
ments and the skill of the Volunteers. 
“But,” to use his own words, “ what 
“impressed me most during the meet- 
‘ing was the match between the Mem- 

bers of the House of Lords and those 
of the House of Commons. It mat- 
tered little, to my thinking, in which 
‘camp victory remained; the im- 
‘ portance of the fact entirely consists 
in the example set in such high 
‘quarters. In truth, but for the 
difference in the weapons made use 
of, we might have thought that we 
‘were living in the good old times, 
when our knightly ancestors stood, 
lances in rest, in the lists. With 
such examples before them there is 
no fear but that the young students 
of your universities will become men ; 
no fear but that the noble love of 
arms will spread to all classes of 
society.” 
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Many mammas, papas, sisters, bro- 
thers and cousins of every degree rush 
down to the meeting on the day set 
apart for the Public Schools matches. 
Thanks to good training and much 
practice, Harrow seems to have very 
nearly a monopoly of the shield. Rugby 
and Eton have each held it for one 
year. Harrow has won it four times. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


Visitors to Wimbledon.—The visitors 
to the camp have steadily increased, and 
doubtless will continue to do so— 

Year. Persons. Carriages. Horses. 
1863 15,295 610 701 
1864 22,253 658 596 
1865 21,839 573 492 
1866 38,034 655 565 

On the day of the review, 1861, no 
fewer than 13,165 persons paid for 
entrance, and the total receipts for that 
day amounted to 1,456/. The smallest 
receipts from visitors were on two wet 
days in 1862, 9/. 1s. and 9/. 2s, re- 
spectively. “A wild and _ beautiful 
“common, with picturesque encamp- 
“ments decked out with flags, and full 
“of life and animation, might well, 
“with the additional attraction of 
** Volunteer bands, bring idlers from 
“the noise of London to spend a few 
“ hours in such a scene, even if they 
“took no interest in the rifle contests 
“that were going on around them.” 
Let us recommend this passage to 
attention against the meeting now so 
near. 


Members of the Association —The 
following list exhibits the gradual 
increase of members :— 

1860 there were 1,387 members. 
1861 1,431 
1862 1,827 
1863 2,612 
1864, 2,887 
1865 2,876 
1866 2,946 

The Association receives less sup- 
port than it ought to receive from the 
public who are outside the pale of the 
Volunteer world. “A Cup presented 
by the Peace Society to be shot for 
by Volunteers” would be a most appro- 
priate prize, and could hardly be objected 


to by the most earnest supporter or the 
largest contributor to the funds of the 
sister society. The Peace Society has 
been stronger since the Volunteer move- 
ment has rendered peace more secure, 


Income.—The Income includes all 
the sums that have been placed at the 
disposal of the Council for distribu- 
tion, and all receipts from every 
source. 

1860 £8,452 
1861 ‘ 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

The Association has 8,371/. 4s. 7d. 

of available capital. 


COUNTY AND COLONIAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


One of the first steps taken by the 
Council to strengthen their position and 
extend their influence throughout the 
country, was to endeavour to get the 
counties to form Rifle Associations. 
There are now forty-one counties which 
are in direct connexion with the National 
Rifle Association. They contribute to 
the funds of the parent association, and 
each receives annually a bronze medal, 
which is given to the county champion, 
who by virtue of that position is en- 
titled to compete for the Prince of 
Wales’s prize of 100/. together with 
twenty prizes of 5/. There are sixteen 
colonies in connexion with the National 

tifle Association, on the same footing 
as the counties; and stray champions 
have appeared from Australia and India, 
but have not yet succeeded in carrying 
off the Prince’s prize. The colonies in 
which rifle associations have been 
founded, are: Cape of Good Hope ; 
Frontenac (Canada) ; Hong Kong ; New 
Brunswick ; New South Wales; New 
Zealand ; Nova Scotia; Prince Edward 
Island ; Queensland ; South Australia ; 
Upper Canada; Victoria; Yokohama, 
together with Calcutta, Western and 
Northern India. Thus we find that the 
influence of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion is not even confined to this country, 
but assists to edycate our colonists in 
the art of self-defence. .The colonial 
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military question is daily increasing in 
importance, and quickly ripening for 
decision : before very long some settle- 
ment must be made. And, as the 
tendency seems towards letting the 
colonies provide for their own defence, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
due encouragement should be given to 
all colonists who are willing to enrol 
themselves, and learn to defend their 
adopted country. The large colonies 
must, in the natural course of things, be- 
come ere long connected with the mother 
country simply as having sprung from 
her, and as still speaking her language. 


THE ANNUAL CAMP AT WIMBLEDON. 


In 1861 Lord Radstock and a very 
small detachment of the Victoria Rifles 
encamped throughout the meeting. In 
1862 there were 674 men in camp, 
of whom 212 were volunteers. The 
weather was wet and boisterous, the 
working of the camp was not perfect, 
and the campers had to rough it a little. 
But from first to last, when it blew or 
rained, as when the sun was bright and 
cheery, all went merrily and cheerfully 
to work, and gloried in being the Mark 
Tapleys of Wimbledon. That year the 
Victorias in particular acted like old 
campaigners. ‘They cleared the ground 
for their camp, pitched their own tents, 
managed their own commissariat and 
cooking, and hospitably dispensed the 
excellent results thereof to their less- 
experienced brothers in arms. Some 
idea of the amount of downright cam- 
paigning which they had to undergo 
may be formed from the following an- 
nouncement, which is authentic :— 


** Imposing ceremonial. Grand dinner to 
ladies and soldiers of all ranks in camp, 
at Victoria Crescent, at 8.30 punctually. 
Visitors are requested to provide them- 
selves with a knife and fork before coming ; 
otherwise they will have to rely entirely 
upon their own fingers. 


6 MENv. 


** Potages des herbes du common. 
Potages des remains d’aujourd’hui. 
Potages de Wimbledon. 

Baron de Boeuf . 
Ditto. . 

Mouton, . 
Ditton .. 
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We know out of how little a French- 
man can send up an excellent dinner. 
But the Victorian chef puts Soyer and 
all cooks of his class quite into the 
shade; and the dinner which was 
made from the above carte, washed 
down, as it was, with champagne and 
moselle, with champagne cup and mo- 
selle cup, together with a hearty wel- 
come, was pronounced to be “ very 
good.” # 

The fable runs thus : A Victorian was 
cold and shivering outside his tent. 
Setting fire, accidentally to a piece of 
furze, he found that furze when burn- 
ing sent out heat which warmed the 
cold Victorian, With the wisdom 


with which he was endowed he farther 
discovered that, if one bit of burning 
furze gave out heat enough to warm one 
cold Victorian, six pieces would give 
comfort to six Victorians ; and thus by 
continued inference arose the great in- 
Of these 


stitution of the camp fires, 
the Zimes says :— 


** The aspect of the camp is very remarkable 
when the business of the day is over. Instead 
of the incessant bustle in and out of tents, and 
the perpetual cracking of rifles in the distance, 
scarcely a person is seen moving about; and 
as darkness falls, and lights illuminate the 
temporary homes of the Volunteers, uncouth 
figures and grotesque attitudes are reflected on 
the canvas, as if the residents were playing 
with a series of magic lanterns. . . . The scene 
is certainly a remarkable one. Inthe centre of 
the group rose a huge pile of blazing furze, 
distributing smoke and sparks to all the per- 
verse people who would insist on crowding 
about it on the wrong side. Sitting, kneeling, 
crouching, and standing round the blaze there 
was a motley parliament.” 


Mrs. Brown came down to see the 
camp, and she wrote the following 
account of her visit :— 


**T says, says I, to Mrs. Gamp, on Tuesday 
last I says, 
‘I never seed a Rifle Camp, in all my 
blessed days.’ 
Says Mrs. Gamp, ‘Such hignorance ought 
never for to be, 
Let’s take the opportunity of Wimbleding 


to see. 

Which Mrs. Gamp, she says to me, she 
says, ‘ Well, Mrs. Brown, 

This here’s the very weather for a-going out 
of town.’ 

So cons’quently we went out, with our Sun- 
day umberellas 
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And bran new bonnets for to charm these 
martial Rifle /e7Zers. 

We started off at two o’clock, with baskets 
brim with cheer, 

Of rum and gin, «nd bread and cheese, and 
sandwiches and beer. 

We found the Camp by riding up from 
Putney in a shay, rh 

For which we had a most excrucifying fare 
to pay. a 

‘Good gracious me,’ says Mrs. G—, ‘if 
these things keep a-whizzing, _ 

I fear that we, before the night, will both 
be brought in missing.’ F 

And after that, we goes across to the Vic- 
toria Camp, 

And Mrs. B——, she says to me, ‘ Why 
bless me, Mrs. Gamp 

I wonder how these Wolunteers can ever 


go to sleep 

When all about their precious forms them 
dratted earwigs creep.’ 

The weather was most awful hot, as hot as 
oysters scalloped, . 
When we saw the Highland Laddies dance ; 
and goodness ! how they walloped, 
They turned and twoddled with their toes, 
around, and high and higher, 

When all at once there rose a screech, most 
awful, ’twas ‘a fire!’ ; 

Then came a most terrific rush, which car- 
ried me away, 

I bawled and cried for Mrs. Gamp, but 
where she was—can’t say. 

I found myself all fuddled up, and stuck all 
round with burrs, : 
A-sticking head straight downwards in a 

prickly bush of furze.” 


Mrs. Brown recovered, and sent this 
account of her visit to the Larwig, 
which is edited, written, and published 
by members of the Victoria Rifles. The 
Earwig was first published in 1864, as 
“a paper containing neither Politics, 
Literature, Science, nor Art.” Its circu- 
lation is large ; its profits, if we are to 
judge by the liberality of the proprietors, 
must be enormous—for we find, in 1866, 
in the prize list, “The Zarwig Prize,” 
value 20/., an inkstand in silver and 
blue enamel, representing an earwig : 
2d prize, a pin, also representing an 
earwig. This variegated annual is 
printed in large type, on excellent paper, 
and is sufficiently amusing to ensure a 
good sale. The following coat-of-arms 
and crest have been discovered by one 
of the advertising heraldic stationers as 
undoubtedly pertaining by right to 
the Zarwig — 
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“ Arms, Quarterly : Ist Quarterly, 1 and 4 
England; 2 Scotland; 3 Ireland. 2d, Vert 
powdered of bullets, argent a bugle of the 
second (for Rifle Corps). 2d, Azure, a long 
and short Enfield Rifle salterwise argent (for 
Rifle Schools). 4th, Gules, 3 scimeters proper, 
barwise (for Middlesex). 

“ Over all, a bend argent, charged with 3 
earwigs proper (for earwigs being over all at 
Wimbledon).” 


In 1863, there were 1,100 men in 
camp, of whom 686 were Volunteers, 
An old woman was standing very near 
to the partially open door of the Secre- 
tary’s tent, into which she peeped ; and, 
although the Secretary was washing, she 
was lost in such admiration as to call 
out to another middle-aged woman who 
was near to her, “ Well, I do declare ; 
they call this soldiering, but only do, 
dear, just come and look in at this ’ere 
tent. Why, I do declare if there isn’t 
a bed, and a parlour, and a lady’s 
boudaw and drawing-room all together. 
Well, I do declare it’s beautiful, it really 
is now.” And the Secretary’s tent really 
is worth seeing. All the comforts of a 
gentleman’s room with all the taste and 
richness of a lady’s room are there com- 
bined. The curtained bed, and boarded 
floor, with its thick Brussels carpet, 
certainly deprive camp life of all hard- 
ness and inconvenience, provided only 
that the tent is waterproof, and that 
the wind does not blow it down. 
The Council also fit up every year a 
superb club-tent. If you have seen a 
comfortable club-room in town, you need 
no description of the National Rifle As- 
sociation Club-tent, the sole difference 
being that the one is a tent and has a 
piano in it. In this club-tent, one night 
in 1864, Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind) gave a concert for the entertain- 
ment of the Volunteers in camp. Here, 
too, the Moray Minstrels, through the 
kindness of Captain Lewis, of the Artists 
Rifle Volunteers, have on three occasions 
given concerts. 

In 1864, 1374 encamped, of whom 
734 were Volunteers ; and in this year 


for the first time the Victoria Rifles 


were joined by the London Scottish, 
the London Rifle Brigade, and the lst 
Middlesex Artillery, Many a pleasant 
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hour was spent among these hospitable 
tents by the numerous friends who 
visited them.! The bagpipes of the 
London Scottish, it is true, were a cause 
of terror at first to the weaker-minded. 
So, at least, reports the Larwig : 


** Last evening a sudden and violent illness 
seized the members of the Victoria Camp, and 
caused great anxiety to their worthy and much 
respected surgeon. On mature inquiry, it was 
found to arise from the effect of the playing 
of the bagpipes in the Scottish camp ; on the 
cessation of the noise the symptoms of the ill- 
ness decreased, and the members gradually 
recovered.” 


The cure was perfected by the exquisite 
fiddling of M.Sainton, who with Madame 
Sainton-Dolby came down to soothe the 
troubled mind of all those who had 
suffered from the harmonious tones 
which came from the tent of the Laird 
of Avoch, who commanded the Northern 
camp. 

In this year occurred the only fatal 
accident which has happened since these 
great meetings commenced. The total 
list of casualties since 1860 is as follows : 
One soldier accidentally shot (he lingered 
for weeks, but eventually died from the 
wound) ; one soldier lost an eye ; one 
man lost a toe, shot off by himself; a 
few markers more or less hurt from 
the splashes of lead from the bullets, 
but none seriously ; and one lady was 
most seriously cut with a piece of metal 
from a mortar which burst on the occa- 


1 The regimental camps vie with each other 
in friendly rivalry in their almost unbounded 
hospitality ; open tent is ever the order of the 
day and night. To make their guests eat and 
drink seems the perpetual duty of those in 
camp. The London Scottish in their camp 
annually entertain Lord and Lady Elcho and 
the Staff of the Association. After dinner 
they have out their pipes, and then follow 
reels and flings. No sooner does Lady Elcho 
express a wish to leave than, as if by magic, 
a procession is immediately formed; the 
senior officer offers his arm to the chieftainess, 
while some score of Highlanders form up in 
file, half preceding, half following, her whom 
they delight to escort, and whom the whole 
regiment adores. Each man carries a lamp ; 
and the procession moves off to the inspiriting 
strains of the piper who heads it, conducting 
Lady Elcho to her temporary home, when 
the men respectfully salute, and Lady Elcho 
retires, 
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sion of a grand display of fireworks. 
Everybody who took an interest in that 
young lady—and all who were on the 
ground were interested in her, from the 
fortitude and patience which she showed 
through her long and trying illness— 
was glad to hear that, when she was, a 
short time ago, happily married, the 
Council made her a life-member of the 
Association, and presented her with 
the ladies’ National Rifle Association 
Badge. 

When it is remembered that there 
have now from first to last been thirteen 
weeks of shooting of eight hours each 
day, that there have been about 60,000 
direct entries, exclusive of the shooting 
for which competitors do not enter their 
names, and for which if we add an average 
of 50,000 a year we shall not add one 
too many; when, in short, we re- 
member that there have been between 
300,000 and 400,000 entries of one 
kind and another, and that more than 
100,000 visitors have been on the 
ground during the firing, we can only 
congratulate the Council, the compe- 
titors, and the visitors, on the wonderful 
exemption from accidents that they 
have enjoyed. 

In 1864 His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales opened the Association 
tramway, which conveys competitors 
from one firing point to another. This 
tramway is horsed and worked by the 
military train, and runs frequently 
throughout the day. 

The Owl, which made a most success- 
ful debét in the season of 1864, gene- 
rously gave a prize, which was shot for 
under special and unique regulations, as 
set forth in the following proclama- 
tion :— 


**Owl Shooting Extraordinary. 
Oh Yes! O Yes!! 
Take notice all, 


A Prize of £50 has been given by the venera- 
ble owls’ of the Owl newspaper, to be com- 
neted for on such terms as the Council may 

x. Outof consideration for the generous but 
benighted donors, the competition shall take 
place in the dark, at 200 yards. Lights, called 
Owl’s Eyes, will be substituted for Bull’s Eyes. 
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CONDITIONS :— 


Each competitor shall pay one shilling per 
shot, and if the competitors do not appear 
in great numbers— 


‘The moping ow] will to the moon complain.’ 


The prize, which shall be in the form of a 
beautiful silver owt, shall be adjudged to the 
—— who shall by the end of the meet- 
ing have made the greatest number of owl's 
eyes ; that is, who shall have oftenest knocked 
out the owl’s eyes. 

Every precaution has been taken to guard 
against accidents.” 


The silver owl was won by Mr. 
Martin Smith, who fired ten shots, 
making four owl’s eyes. Forty men in 
all shot for this prize. 

The Sunday in camp is, unfortunately, 
one of noise and bustle, owing to the 
thousands of people who come from 
London to see the canip. Throughout 
the week the papers have long accounts 
of the proceedings, and naturally those 
who cannot get away from business on 
the weekdays are glad to avail them- 
selves of the Sunday to go and visit 
that which excites so much attention. 
An impressive Church Parade takes 
place on the Sunday, at which all in 
camp attend. The sermons at the 
Morning Service have been preached by 
the Archbishop of York, Bishop of 
London, Revs. Mr. Farrar and Ball. 
The Afternoon Service has usually been 
conducted by the indefatigable Vicar of 
Wimbledon, the Rev. H. Haggarth. 
Collections are made for the poor of the 
parish. 

In 1865 there were 1,623 in camp, 
765 being Volunteers; in 1866, this 
had increased to 1,292 Volunteers, with 
a total of 2,151 in camp. Those who 
are in camp thoroughly enjoy the fort- 
night. The air is pure and good, the 
scenery beautiful, the. occupation plea- 
sant ; all seem in a good humour from 
first to last, and the camp presents 
scenes of festivity and enjoyment not 
often witnessed in our stay-at-home 
and uncertain climate. The camp is, 
increasing, and this year gives promise 
of a still further accession to the num- 
bers. As the Duke of Cambridge wisely 
pointed out at the recent meeting of the 
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Association in London, larger numbers 
require stricter discipline and more strin- 
gent regulations. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 men can be brought together in 
camp only if under direct rule and 
authority. The sanitary arrangements 
have greatly increased in magnitude, 
and the expense of camping will conse- 
quently be slightly increased. The 
Council have recently issued certain 
rules with reference to the conduct of 
their camp, which seem to us to be 
essential. By these rules they retain 
the entire control of all in camp; 
but care must be taken, and doubtless 
will be taken, that the happy freedom 
which has been heretofore enjoyed shall 
be no further interfered with than is 
absolutely necessary. ‘The Council are 
right in having a complete understand- 
ing with those who voluntarily place 
themselves under their orders ; and the 
campers may rest satisfied that all plea- 
sant gatherings of the previous years 
will still go on, and that no unnecessary 
strictness will ever reign where Lord 
Spencerrules, and Lady Spencer exercises 
her pleasant sway. But, while the camp 
is under military order, it must never 
become a camp for military instruction 
or parade, Shooting, shooting, shoot- 
ing, is the chief work of the National 
Rifle Association ; the camp has been 
formed for the convenience of those 
who come to shoot ; and resistance must 
ever be offered to those who would 
change the pleasant shooting-quarters 
of the National Rifle Association into 
either an Aldershot or a Cremorne. 

The commissariat arrangements are 
upon a very large scale, and have been 
most successfully managed for the last 
four years, by the Messrs. Jennison, of 
Manchester, who bring with them from 
Lancashire their entire staff, and all 
“their stuff,” as the Lancastrians style 
edibles and potables. Their wood, 
their carts, their horses, their men and 
women (numbering more than a hun- 
dred), their beer, meat,. milk, and, in 
short, everything that enters into the 
construction of their building, or tenants 
them when constructed, comes from 
Lancashire. 
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Enough, perhaps, has been written to 
convince all who care to read that the 
National Rifle Association is worthy 
of support. It has accomplished for 

sritain what but for it would never 
have been done. To this Association 
we owe the perfection to which our 
rifles have been brought ; to the annual 
trials held of rifles by the Council, we 
owe the improvements that have been 
made in the Whitworth; these trials 
set to work the fertile brains of our 
inventors, and actually produced the 
small-bores of Henry, of Rigby, and of 
Metford ; and the way has been paved 
for the introduction of the breech-loader. 
The influence which the National Rifle 
Association has in the rifle world is 
best proved by General Peel’s recent 
act, by which has perhaps for ever been 
destroyed much of the red tape of the 
War Office. That most bold Secretary 
for War, in selecting a Military Com- 
mittee, whose duty is to report on the 
breech-loading rifles which are now 
competing for the high prize of being 
selected as the British service arm, 
has placed on the Committee the best 
shot of the country, Mr. Edward Ross, 
and Earl Spencer as Chairman of the 
National Rifle Association. 

The offices of the Association are, 
moreover, the central offices for the 
transaction of most of the unofficial 
business connected with the Volunteer 
service. It shelters gratuitously its 
younger sister, the National Artillery 
Association ; there meet the Cambridge 
Rifle Club, the Long Range Club, the 
Middlesex Shooting Committee, and the 
metropolitan commanding officers ; and 


the commanding officers throughout the 
country recently held there the meet- 
ings at which they considered the neces- 
sity for asking still further assistance 
from the Parliament. In any country 
but ours this work would be digni- 
fied into a State department, or would 
at any rate be carried ont by a royal 
commission, while the National Rifle 
Association actually is compelled to 
subsidize the army—the pay of the 
soldiers on duty at the meeting of 1866 
costing more than 1,400/. 

Those who have followed us thus far 
must surely, one and all, join in the 
praise, “ Well done, Lord Elcho.” All 
must hope, too, that the same success, 
the same happy combination of finan- 
cial soundness and well-done work, may 
be the result of Lord Spencer’s term 
of office, in which we may rest assured 
that nobleman will spare no pains, no 
labour. If Lord Elcho must go, where 
could we find a better successor than in 
the nobleman who fostered the Asso- 
ciation in its helpless infancy, who has 
given the place of its meeting, who has 
attended its meetings with regularity, 
and proved his own skill by being 
honoured with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation badge for successful shooting for 
the Queen’s Prize? And, if we must say 
** Farewell to Lady Elcho,” who by her 
kindness, her presence, and her beauty, 
has done so much to make the social 
part of the meeting a real success, we 
must also say, “ Welcome to Lady 
Spencer,” who is no stranger at Wim- 
bledon, and who will doubtless dis- 
pense a generous hospitality in her 
most genial and most charming manner. 
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SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE DESERTION OF THE BOYS. 


“ Ler me introduce my friend and tra- 
velling companion, Count LBoginsky,” 
said Arthur to his father. 

“T am delighted to know you, sir,” 
said Silcote, frankly and pleasantly. 
“TJ hear from Arthur that you are 
actually good enough to come to the 
war with us as cicerone. It is a piece 
of good luck on which we could not 
possibly have reckoned.” 


“ Nor I either,” said Boginsky. “I 


shall really believe that times are going 
to change for the better with me.” 
“They are, sir, they are,” said the 


Squire. “ Believe it, sir, that these 
great concussions shake things into their 
places. We are going to sce a very 
great thing, sir. I begin to imagine, a 
very great thing indeed. 1 am sorry for 
poor Austria, for I tell you honestly 
that, with all her political folly, I have 
a sneaking kindness for Austria. But 
the world will gain.” 

“Then you are perfectly sure that 
Austria is to be beaten?” 

“In the nature of things. 
doubt? Her cause is not just.” 

“She fights well, however,” said 
Boginsky, “and her cause is as just 
now as it was in 749, when she won. I 
think it a very doubtful business indeed, 
sir.” 
“ No? do you really?” said the Squire, 
pacing the room excitedly. “ My dear 
Archy, he thinks it doubtful. I don’t 
know which I would like best: to have 
Tom back among us again, thrashed 
heartily and repentant ; or to have him 
come cranking in victorious. Heaven 
help the Frenchman that gets in his 
path. You think, sir, that it will be a 


Do you 


ease of the devil among the tailors, 
then ?” 

“TI beg pardon?” said the puzzled 
Boginsky, 

“ My father means that there will be 
a great struggle,” explained Arthur. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Doginsky. 
“ Taking the Austrian army altogether, 
and considering the wonderful mixture 
of tribes, almost of nations, in its ranks, 
I rank its personal valour higher than 
that of any army in Europe. Of the 
Prussian army I can say nothing, as it 
has not been mobilized for above forty 
years ; but, looking at the performances 
of other European armies, I rank the 
personnel of the Austrian army as high 
as any, even as high as the British.” 

“Do you rank us first, then?” said 
the Squire. 

“ It is our habit todoso. Your little 
army is always in practice. Your nation 
is never at peace. Amongst your little 
army of 140,000, there are in each 
regiment at least ten men to each com- 
pany who have been under fire. You 
fail in handling large bodies of men, 
because none but your Indian officers 
ever have the chance of doing that, 
and they seem to be carefully shelved. 
But I rank the personnel of your army as 
the first in Europe; with them I put 
the pick of the French and Russians, 
and the whole of the Austrians. England 
and Austria have no inferior regiments, 
and no men whom they will use able to 
lead their armies. France and Russia 
would, beat them by generalship.” 

“And Italy?” said Silcote, pleased 
and interested. 

“ Italia is not yet,” said Boginsky ; 
“she may be next month, next year, 
fifty years hence; but she is not yet. 
We go to see the dice thrown for her.” 

“J should like to have seen a red- 
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coated regiment or two in the hurly- 
burley,” said the Squire. ‘ Merely on 
sentimental grounds.” 

“ One would have liked te see the 
red-coats also, we democrats,” said 
Boginsky, “but it is not expected of 
England. England has accepted De- 
mocracy as the breath of her nostrils 
only in a modified form as yet, but the 
sacred spirit will show itself perfect. 
England’s mission is to disseminate 
democracy in new lands; with regard 
to the old ones, we dispense with her. 
It is I, and such as I, who carry the 
fiery cross over land. We are contented 
with her, and we love her, if she will 
fulfil her special mission of carrying it 
by sea.” 

“ Do you know,” said the Squire, 
“that this is wonderfully interesting ? 
But it is sad nonsense, I doubt, Archy ; 
is it not?” 

“ No,” said Arthur. 

“Then give us some more of it,” 
said the Squire to Boginsky. “He is 
my spiritual director, you know. I 
spent a couple of thousand pounds on 
his education to fit him for the post. 
If he approves of it, give us some more. 
To help you,—What do you think of 
the fat man?” 

“ Cavour?” 

“ Heavens, no! 
sense about him. 
grey horse.” 

“ He will be King of Italy ; and I 
object to kings asarule. Do you know, 
sir, that I must change the conversation, 
for the mere purpose of delivering my- 
self of a war mission which should 
have been executed before ?” 

“You look grave. Is 
wrong ?” 

“T think that nothing is wrong,” said 
Boginsky. “ But that very much de- 
pends on how you will take it. Have 
you seen your grandson, Reginald, since 
last night ?” 

“ No, At my time of life I have 
given up all idea of being treated with 
proper respect by boys. I had con- 
cluded that he and his cousin James 
had gone for an expedition into the 
country, to get out of my way.” 


Don’t talk any non- 
The stout man on the 


anything 
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*T pointed out to your grandson, 
and to James Sugden, that they were 
not behaving well, but I could make 
no impression on them whatever. Mr. 
Sugden was spokesman, and gave me 
my commission to Mr. Arthur. He 
said that they were exceedingly sorry to 
cause any annoyance, but that they had 
made up their minds, and, to save words, 
had done it secretly, because they knew 
that James’s mother (the beautiful grey- 
haired lady, I believe) and the Squire 
would have objected to it, and would 
not have permitted it for a moment.” 

“What have the two young fools 
done now, then, in the name of confu- 
sion?” demanded the Squire. 

“They requested me to point out the 
fact,’ continued Boginsky, unheeding 
him, but going through his commission, 
“that women would be in the way, and 
that they were determined to see it ;° 
and also that they had plenty of money 
for the present, and that, when it ran 
short, they would send to you for 
more.” 

“This story begins to hold together,” 
said the Squire ; “I can quite under- 
stand this part of it. No doubt they 
will. But what have they done?” 

* Then, as a last resource, having used 
all my own arguments, I appealed to the 
Colonel himself. I pointed out to him 
that Reginald was risking your good 
favour by taking such a step, and that 
James Sugden’s mother had only just 
arrived from England. He laughed at 
me. He said that it was good for them, 
and took them away. I never yet got 
the best of my friend Frangipanni.” 

“ Frangipanni!” exclaimed the Squire. 
“What on earth has he been doing 
with my boys? What Midsummer mad- 
ness is this ?” 

“Count Frangipanni is colonel of 
the 18th regiment of the Sardinian light 
horse,! which marched last night. Re- 
ginald Sileote and James Sugden were 


1 Not to deprive brave men of their glory, 
even for a moment, in a work of fiction, it is 
necessary to say that the men of Genestrello 
were the regiment at Montferrat (with some 
squadrons of other regiments) under command 
of General Sonnaz. 
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his two favourite pupils in his Italian 
class at St. Mary’s Hospital. He has 
seduced them away with him to go and 
make sketches of the war, and has pro- 
mised to take them under fire ; which he 
probably will do, as he is one of the 
bravest men in Europe, and as they 
would follow him down the crater of 
Vesuvius,” 

“ This is very pleasant, Arthur,” said 
Sileote. “This is thoroughly pleasant.” 

“Lucky young dog,” aaid Arthur ; 
“they promised to stick by me. I 
would go after them if I could get 
franked by a colonel.” 

“They will be killed,” said the 
Squire. 

“Most likely,” said Arthur. “ But 
they will have taken some bad sketches 
first, which we shall find on their 
corpses.” 

“ How shall we break it to Mrs. Tom?” 
said the Squire. 

“Tell her all about it the next time 
she comes into the room,” replied Ar- 
thur ; “I should say that was the best 
way. If you are afraid, let me.” 

“Tt will be a terrible shock to her,” 
said the Squire. 

“She has been under fire herself in 
the Crimea more than once,” said 
Arthur. “She will not care much. 
They might have taken me with them, 
I think. MHere she is. Mrs. Tom, 
James has bolted to the front, and is 
going under fire. Hallo, what is this ?” 

“ Only my old dress as field nurse in 
the Crimea,” she said quietly. “I 
found out why he was gone, and where, 
and I got ready to go after him. I 
should suggest marching myself, if we 
are to see anything at all. The last 
regiment goes to-morrow ; and, as far as 
I ean gather from the soldiers, the cause- 
ways are narrow, and our carriages will 
get hampered among the commissariat 
waggons if we delay. I should have 
proposed marching in the rear of Fran- 
gipanni’s regiment if I had known that 
the boys were to give us the slip. We 
had better order the carriages at eight 
to-morrow morning.” 

From this time she and Boginsky 
took the lead. She dressed in grey with 
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a modest hood, looking so much like 
some sort of swur de charité that she 
got the route everywhere, and carried 
her train with her. Miss Lee carried 
her silks and satins through the scenes 
which came afterwards, attended by 
Arthur, who kept the dress of an 
English parson. 


CHAPLER LI. 
THE FAMILY BEGINS TO DRAW TOGETHER. 


WuHetTHER it was the fault of Count 
Frangipanni, or of James, that the latter 
took the extraordinary step of running 
away from the newly-united party, is 
one of those things which it is hardly 
necessary to make clear. Whichever of 
them originated the idea, it was soon 
acted on. There is one thing certain— 
that the Count took the most elaborate 
pains to point out to James that if he 
stayed with the carriages he would see 
absolutely nothing. James did not 
want much encouraging. “ If we argue 
and ask leave, Reggy,” he said, “ we 
shall never have leave to go. Let us 
bolt.” 

“ Certainly,” said Reginald. And so 
they commissioned Boginsky, whom 
they met in the crowd, to arrange mat- 
ters for them in the best way he could. 

When they commissioned him to say 
that they had money enough for the 
present, they spoke the truth. Their 
money, however, looked a great deal 
smaller after they had bought a couple 
of little horses. But, as James said, 
they were going with the winning army, 
and would make requisitions on the 
conquered territory. Besides, they had 
their watches, and at least ten pounds 
a piece. A real schoolboy will go into 
any adventure with a pound in his 
pocket. 

Boginsky might have supplemented 
his commission from them to Arthur by 
mentioning that he had bought their 
horses and saddles for them, getting 


_these articles for them, by means of his 


democratic connexion, at about half the 
price they could have got them for 
themselves ; moreover, that he had spent 
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the evening of the previous day in 
getting away their painting tackle, 
money, and clothes, and conveying them 
to the little café at which they were 
rebelliously lodging. He suppressed 
these latter facts entirely. The fact is 
that he would have liked to go himself, 
but felt bound in honour to stay by 
Arthur. And, indeed, with his political 
character, he was much safer in the rear 
than in the front; so, under the civis 
Romanus egis, he travelled in Silcote’s 
barouche. 

The boys were pleased at their esca- 
pade. The troopers liked them, and they 
liked the troopers. England, said the 
Italians, the free country of Europe,sym- 
pathised with the cause, although politi- 
cal complications elsewhere happened to 
prevent her assisting in it, as they had 
assisted in the Crimea. Yet she had 
sent her best blood (according to Frangi- 
panni) to look on, even if they could 
not fight. They were in perfect good- 
humour with the English, these troopers, 
and considered James in the light of a 
political demonstration. To him per- 
sonally they were devoted, like every 
one else ;—“ the only agreeable person 
which your family has ever produced,” 
said Miss Raylock of him afterwards to 
the assembled Silcotes. 

They went on under the bright May 
weather, fast and far, through pleasant 
ways across the lower slopes of the 
Apennines. But few people were about, 
and those got fewer as they went on. 
Our two friends could make little or 
nothing of the plans of the campaign, 
and indeed cared little whether the 
Austrians would test the right or the 
left of their position; all they cared 
about were the incidents. 

They had a very pleasant incident 
one warm May day. ‘Travelling over 
nearly plain open meadows, planted 
here and there with mulberries, keep- 
ing the green, abrupt hills on their 
right, they came to a stream by a vil- 
lage, and by this stream lay a battalion 
of French soldiers, some of whose officers 
came and fraternized, but the body of 
which lay and sat still. The stream 
in which these two audacious youths 


watered their horses was the Forsagazzo, 
the village was Genestrello. The French 
battalion which lay on the grass was a 
battalion of the 74th, under General 
Cambriels ; but little they knew or 
cared about these details. The two 
simple-minded youths were at the ex- 
treme breaking-point of a great wave, 
the foremost wave ofasea which was to 
burst over, and to regenerate, nay make, 
a kingdom ; but they were utterly un- 
conscious of it. The place was pic- 
turesque, and the day warm. Further 
on the scenery seemed to promise better. 
They rode in advance of the troops along 
the broad dusty road, and turned off 
into a hedgeless field on the left, lay 
down on the grass, and, letting their 
tired horses graze, took their dinner of 
sausage, bread, and wine. 

Then they began sketching. The field 
was wide and open, with here and there 
a tree. Before, and close to them, was 
the broad and dusty highway, separated 
from them by a long ditch and a few 
shaped stones at regular intervals. 
Beyond, and close to them, was a hand- 
some collection of Italian buildings ; a 
church notably; an inn; a larger build- 
ing than either of these, probably a 
country gentleman’s -house ; all noble- 
looking, of yellow stone, with red roofs 
and dormer windows ; behind all a 
wooded hill. It was a place which the 
idlest tourist would like to sketch, with 
or without an incident. They were 
lucky enough to see a remarkable inci- 
dent, but were much too scared to intro- 
duce it into their landscape. 

Their friends were well in sight on 
their right, and it was dinner-time with 
them as with James and Reginald ; yet 
their friends were taking no dinner 
whatever. Their friends the Sardinian 
cavalry were on the move again, and 
soon passed them along the road at a 
foot pace. 

** Shall we go with them?” said Regi- 
nald. 

“We can soon catch them up,” said 
James. ‘ We will finish our sketches.” 

And so they finished them. 

It was late when they had finished 
them, and they wanted their supper. 
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They bethought them of going over to 
the group of houses which they had 
been sketching, on the other side of the 
road, One of these they found was a 
rather good inn, the landlord of which 
was perfectly willing to receive them. 
He remarked to them, had they under- 
stood Italian, 

“Live men to-day, dead men to- 
morrow. An inn to-day, a hospital the 
day after. Come in, gentlemen, but pay 
beforehand ; the dead do not pay, as a 
rule.” 

They understood his demand of pay- 
ment beforehand, and satisfied him. 
Then they had their supper, and dis- 
cussed whether it was worth while or 
not to follow Count Frangipanni and 
his light horse so late. They could 
easily follow him in the morning, they 
agreed, and the quarters were good. So 
they stayed, and went out in the front of 
the inn to smoke. 

The jollity of their march seemed to 
have departed. None of the officers 
from the battalion of French which 


was lying so close to them were swarm- 
ing in and out of the inn, as is their 
custom. There was none of that brisk, 
merry, good-humoured babble between 
officers, men, and civilians which makes 
the arrival of a French regiment so 


agreeable. The officers seemed all to be 
lying down by the brook with their men 
to-night, thinking of quite other things 
than absinthe and dominoes. Our 
friends began to get sorry that they had 
not gone on with Frangipanni’s light 
horse. 

Only one French officer was in front 
of the inn when they sauntered out to 
smoke,—a thickset man, with a grey 
moustache and shaven cheeks, with the 
scarlet side of his cloak turned outside, 
and much gold about him, who also 
walked up and down smoking. “ Evi- 
dently,” said James, “a swell ; the very 
man to consult.” If he had known that 
it was General Forey it would not have 
made much difference ; for, if he had 
ever known, he had completely forgotten, 
what General Forey had done, or had 
left undone. How many of my readers 
remember ? 
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James, cap in hand, and schoolboy 
French in his mouth, went up to General 
Forey, and confided to him that they, 
two young English artists, were travel- 
ling with Frangipanni’s light horse, and 
had got left behind. The General, also 
cap in hand, told him politely that if he 
remained where he was he would be 
extremely likely to meet his friends, 
Messieurs of the Sardinian light horse, 
once more; and so bowed himself 
politely out of the audience. 

They saw soon afterwards that he 
was joined by two staff-officers, that his 
orderly brought his horse from the 
stable, and that he rode sharply off, in 
the direction by which they had come. 

They lay in the field in front of the 
house till it was late, and then went to 
bed and slept quite quietly. They had 
no Italian, either of them, or might 
have learnt much. In the morning, 
trusting to the French General’s opinion 
that their friends would return by the 
same route, they quietly had their 
breakfast, went across the road, and lay 
in the shade of a mulberry tree, smoking, 
and touching up their sketches. 

There was the broad and dusty road, 
divided from the field by shaped stones ; 
beyond, the yellow-and-red pile of build- 
ings, one of which was their inn; beyond, 
the pleasant wooded hill ; to the left, 
heights crowned with important looking 
buildings. And now came their incident. 

In a cloud of dust their friends of the 
Sardinian light horse came along the 
highway at a slinging trot the way 
they had gone, fulfilling General Forey’s 
prediction. Our youths knew nearly 
every face in the regiment, and a merrier 
set of fellows they had never seen ; yet 
every face was grave enough now. ‘The 
last man who passed them was Frangi- 
panni, bringing up the rear. The regi- 
ment passed them about three hundred 
yards, and then, at a few notes of the 
bugle, wheeled each man in his own 
ground, and was at once formed in 
column of squadrons on the road ; 
‘Frangipanni, having wheeled with them, 
standing sole and solitary at their head. 

For a few minutes there was silence. 
The Sardinian light horse had scarcely 
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settled themselves in their places when 
the silence was broken. James and 
Reginald were still innocently looking 
at their old friends, drawn up across 
the road, and trying to make out the 
faces of the officers who were most 
familiar to them, when they were 
startled by the infinitely inharmonious, 
yet deeply terrible, crashing, trampling, 
and clanking of another regiment of 
cavalry, approaching along the high 
road from their left. 

Reginald saw them first, for James 
was staring at Frangipanni. “Here is 
another regiment,” said Reginald, “ all 
in white. These will be the French.” ~ 

James looked round once, and shook 
him fiercely by the shoulder. “Get 
up!” he said, “ here are the Austrians 
upon us, and we are in the thick of the 
whole thing.” 

“The who?” said Reginald. 

“The Austrians, you ass,” said James. 
“Get up, will you! Who in heaven or 
earth would ever have thought of this? 
Run, scud, get out of the way, get on 
your legs at any rate, and, if we get 
involved in it keep your arms above 
your head, and keep on your feet. Get 
hold of a stirrup if you can, but run 
with the horses, and get out of it as 
quick as you are able. By Jove, who 
would have thought of this ?” 

Reginald, though he scarcely under- 
stood what was coming, behaved very 
well. He ran with James some ten 
yards into the meadow, and then they 
both turned to look on war itself, as 
few have looked on it. 

The Austrians halted. They knew 
that the French were there, and the 
French had got a terrible prestige since 
the Crimea, which they have main- 
tained. The Austrian colonel halted 
his men for one instant, and rode for- 
ward towards the ravine alone before 
them all to see if the concealed French 
could be tempted into opening fire at 
him. He went within pistol-shot of 
Count Frangipanni; but the French 
know the business of war, and he saw 
nothing but the Sardinian regiment of 
light horse. 

“Took at that glorious Austrian 
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said James to Reginald. 
is a man who don’t mind 
death. 1 wish to heaven that their 
cause was better. Watch that Austrian 
colonel. Did you ever see such a noble 
fellow in your life? See how he sits 
his horse ; I confess that my principles 
would give way under the influence of 
such a man.” 

“JT think I know him,” said Regi- 
nald. 

“ What are they going to do?” said 
the excited James. ‘ Viva Italia! By 
heavens, our fellows are going to 
charge !” 

Who gave the order for the first 
charge at Genestrello, Tom Silcote or 
Aurelio Frangipanni? The result is 
the same. A thousand men on each 
side, mounted on horseback, with drawn 
swords in their hands, in column of 
troops, rode fiercely at one another, 
trying to slay one another, happily 
with little effect. The first two 
troops on either side got them- 
selves, to a certain extent, bruised, 
shaken, and cut about with swords ; 
while the rearward troops drew rein, 
and did nothing until the bugle gave 
the word to the Italian cavalry to right 
about face, which they did accordingly. 

Count Frangipanni and Colonel Sil- 
cote, however, seemed rather loth to 
part, for each had found in tke other 
a good swordsman. For full half a 
minute, after the Italian retreat had 
sounded, these two were alone together, 
fencing cautiously and keenly, yet with 
apparently perfect good humour. 
Colonel Silcote was the first to rein 
his horse back and say, “ You must 
follow your men, Colonel. Your major, 
seeing you so busy, has sounded the 
retreat.” Frangipanni saluted politely, 
smiled, and trotted off after his regi- 
ment, while the Austrians prepared to 
advance. 

“ Our fellows are beaten, then ?” said 
James, with an air of discontent. “I 
cannot see why; they seemed to do 
quite as well as the others ; but I sup- 
pose that the Major knows what he is 
about. Frangipanni gave no orders. 
There goes my Austrian colonel off at 


colonel,” 
“ There 
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a sling trot after them. I hope he won’t 
come to grief.” 

“Your Austrian colonel, you turn- 
coat!” said Reginald. 

“Yes, mine,” said James, emphati- 
cally. “I like the look of that man. I 
would go to the devil after that man.” 

“ He is one of the accursed Tedeschi,” 
said Reginald. “ What would our com- 
rades say ?” 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care,” 
replied James. “He is a much finer 
fellow than any of the Italians, except 
Frangipanni. He saved Frangipanni 
from being taken prisoner. I heard 
him give him the office to cheese it,” 
went on James, reproducing, in his 
admiration, a very old London yul- 
garism. ‘That man is a noble gentle- 
man, if he were fifty Tedeschi.” 

“So he is,” said a voice, apparently 
from high up in the air. “ You never 
said a truer word than that, James 
Sugden. Who ever dared to say that 
he was not? Do you remember the 
night when he carried you, a poor 
bruised and bleeding little hind, into 
Sileotes, away from the poachers, and 
made your fortune at the expense of 
his own ?” 

To turn and find our old friend, the 
Princess—sitting on a tall bay horse, 
in a blue riding skirt, with a white 
bodice, a wideawake hat and cock’s 
feathers, and a revolver at her right 
pommel—was a very small surprise. 
After having looked on, at twenty yards’ 
distance, at a charge of cavalry, in which 
some eight were killed, and some twelve 
left howling and moaning in the road, 
one is not inclined to be surprised at 
anything. James merely took off his 
hat, and said, “ Madam, I scarcely hoped 
to have the pleasure of seeing you here.” 
Reginald said nothing whatever, but 
stared at his aunt, open-mouthed. 

“T dare say not,” she answered. “TI 
am following Colonel Sileote’s regiment. 
How did you come here?” 

“ We came with the Sardinian light 
horse, sketching, my lady.” 

“You might have been in better 
company,” said the Princess. “ Why 
did you not come on our side ?” 
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“Our sympathies are Italian, my 
lady. Do I understand you that the 
colonel we saw just now was Colonel 
Silcote ?” 

** Did you not recognise him ?” 

“Tdonow. Reginald, you said that 
you thought you knew him. But I 
should scarcely have recognised my 
own father, in such a place, and in such 
a uniform.” 

** Are you here on foot? Where are 
your horses ?” 

* Across the road, my lady.” 

“You had better get them. Is there 
any force of French on this brook here, 
the Fossagazzo ?” 

*T decline to answer that question, 
my lady,” said James. ‘“ Reginald, I 
hope you were not going to speak. Hold 
your tongue, sir. How dare you?” 

“‘ Well, 1 suppose you are right,” 
said the Princess, good -humouredly. 
“ Here comes Urban; we shall know 
soon. Hark! there is infantry there, 
and French infantry. You might have 
told me without doing any harm. They 
are in force, are they not? Is it Forey? 
Get your horses, you young fools, get 
your horses, and come back across the 
road to me again. Do not lose a 
moment.” 

They ran across and got out their 
horses and were back with her in less 
than five minutes, abandoning their 
heavy baggage ; for there was a sound 
in their ears, familiar to us now, which 
they had never heard before. 

Rapid musketry firing. At first only 
crackling like the burning of the gorse 
on the hills above St. Mary’s, but 
growing heavier every moment, until 
it roared out in heavy crashes, which 
shook the air even where they stood, 
and brought a few heavy drops of rain 
from the summer clouds which floated 
overhead. When they got back to her 
they found her in the same position, 
gazing intensely at the dip in the broad 
dusty road about a quarter of a mile to 


their right, from which came furious 


volleys of musketry, and a general 

raging confusion, which showed them 

that they had pushed too far for safety, 

and were actually at the very point 
02 
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where the two armies would decide their 
first struggle. 

The Princess was perfectly calm. 
“ Tell me, James Sugden, as a gentleman 
to a lady, is Forey there?” 

And James answered, “ I believe he 
is, my lady.” 

** In force ?” 

“ T decline.” 

“You are right. Well, with his 
present reputation, he will fight hard to 
regain his former one. You will take 
care of a poor old woman in case the 
poor Tedeschi are beaten back ?” 

“My lady, I am entirely at your 
service,” said James. 

“ You will keep with me, then?” 

“ Certainly,” said James. 

“The Italians would murder me, and 
you are well rvépandu among them. 
Keep by me. I hold you on your 
honour as a gentleman.” 

“Here come the Austrians back 
again,” exclaimed James. 

And indeed the cavalry were return- 
ing along the road in some confusion, 
followed by their friends of the light 
horse. At the same moment, possibly 
the very first rifled-cannon bullet ever 
fired in anger tore up the ground near 
the Princess, and covered her with dust. 

“ We may as well move a little fur- 
ther,” she said ; “ this is too close to be 
pleasant.” 

It was a very reasonable suggestion ; 
so they trotted along till they were fairly 
past the village of Genestrello, and then 
paused and looked about them. 

Opposite to them were two abrupt, 
rounded, and partly wvoded hills, about 
half a mile off, the one on their right 
crowned by a single large building with 
a campanile, the one to the left by a 
village with another campanile. A small 
hollow divided the two hills, and they 
saw that the French army, battalion 
after battalion, was already swarming up 
the right-hand hill towards the solitary 
building, under a heavy fire from the 
solitary building, the summit of the bill, 
and the village on the other hill. 

The firing got more fast and furious 
every moment. The right-hand hill was 
rapidly blackening with the swarming 
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French, who were bringing up artillery ; 
and far away some Sardinian cavalry 
were seen charging up the hill. The 
first hill seemed to be doomed, in which 
case there seemed but small chance for 
the second. 

Genestrello was carried too, for the 
roar grew louder and nearer, and broken 
regiments began to pass them, from which 
men fell out, and sat down and began 
feebly and pitiably to try to get at their 
wounds. It wascertainly time to move, 
for the cannon-shot were ripping and 
crashing amongst the trees, and the 
summit of the first hill was a mere 
raging voleano. And which way were 
they to go, except away from the French? 

As they went, they saw the village 
on the second hill carried; and lo, it was 
evening, and the day had passed like an 
hour. The battle of Montebello was 
over and won. Night was coming on, 
and the Austrians were in retreat. They 
had “felt” for the French, and had found 
them. Montebello showed pretty clearly 
which way the campaign was to go. If 
they were unable to hold such a position 
as that, what would be the result else- 
where ? 


CHAPTER LILI. 
JAMES AND HIS FATHER. 


Tue Princess cared little for Montebello. 
Her horror at Tom Silcote’s going to 
the campaign had ended in her de- 
termining to go with him, and she had 
accompanied his regiment in the way 
we have seen; riding parallel with 
his regiment, with which she was quite 
familiar, and which she may be said to 
have joined; and seeing almost the 
very first blood drawn, and having 
witnessed the battle of Montebello from 
a quiet field, without being very danger- 
ously under fire at all. 

This would have been enough for the 
ambition of most amateur lady-soldiers, 
but she thought nothing of it. The day 
of Montebello was a triumph for her 
foolish soul, for she had succeeded in 
deluding James hopelessly across into the 
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Austrian lines, and she considered that 
a great stroke of business. 

The foolish plans which they had 
made against this young man have been 
discussed before. None of his enemies 
had the slightest idea about his real 
claims to be a dangerous person, with 
regard to the Silcotes succession, and 
its almost hopeless entanglement. He 
was looked on as the “ dangerous horse,” 
however ; and she prided herself on her 
dexterity in tempting him into the 
Austrian lines. “We have him in our 
power now,” she said to herself, scarcely 
knowing what she meant. 

She could not dream, of course, that 
she was only in the way of introducing 
the boy to his own father. Let our 
story tell itself. 

The Austrian left was withdrawn 
hastily that night towards the Sesia : 
there was great confusion. The Princess 
and our two friends rode together into 
Casteggio about eight o’clock ; and there 
found ranged warlike order, with war- 
like disorder dribbling through it to the 
rear of it, to become orderly again. 

Our friends had lost their Austrian 
regiment, and waited for it at Casteggio. 
It was in a sad plight. General Blanch- 
ard had brought up with him some of 
this infernal new artillery, and had 
played sad mischief with them. The 
regiment was passed on through Cas- 
teggio towards the rear, wearied, dis- 
heartened, and half cut to pieces. They 
thought for a time that Tom Silcote was 
not with them, but was killed ; but last 
of all, bringing up the rear of his strag- 
gling and wearied squadrons, he came 
with a bloody face, bareheaded, holding 
his reins in his sword-hand, and his left 
arm hanging loosely beside him. 

“ He is hit,” said the Princess. And 
they joined him. 

“I have got a graze on my left arm 
from a French bullet,” he said, cheerily, 
“not to mention a wipe over the head 
from that jolly old Italian colonel. I 
thought I was a swordsman till 1 met 
him.” 


your saving his life this morning!” 
“ Not at all, Aunt. <A jolly old cock, 





“ Wretch!” said the Princess ; “ after 


every inch of him. We-only politely 
renewed our fencing match, and he only 
cut me over the head and apologised.” 

“ What is the name of this Italian 
colonel of yours,” asked the Princess of 
James, “who accepts his life in the 
morning, and tries to assassinate the man 
who saved him an hour afterwards ?” 

“Count Frangipanni,” said James, 
without comment. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the 
Princess. “ How strangely things come 
round. He might have been excused 
for cutting off my head, I don’t deny. 
In fact, I should have told him so after- 
wards, the very next time I met him. 
But he has no grudge against you.” 

“He hasn’t any grudge. Don’t be 
silly. Who are these two young men 
with you?” 

“Your nephew Reggy, and his 
friend.” 

“ Then—not you, Reggy, but Reggy’s 
friend—I am going to give you some 
trouble. Strange, I seem to have said 
those very words before. I am sure I 
have. I am very slightly hit, and am 
not in the least degree feverish. I am 
certain that I said those words before, 
at some time or another, or, at least, 
words almost exactly like them.” 

“You did, sir,” said James, quietly ; 
“and to me.” 

“T think I remember your face ; and 
I am sure that I like it. Our billet is 
at Pozzo d’Orno. Will you come on 
with us ¢” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Have you a good set of nerves ? 
Can you help a surgeon? I am hit, but 
not heavily. I must be with my regi- 
ment in three or four days. I don’t 
know whether the ball is in my arm or 
not. Will you nurse me? I can’t reward 
you, but I am determined to see this 
thing dut. Will you help me to it by 
nursing me?” 

“1 will, most cheerfully, sir.” 

“ J am the person to nurse you, Tom,” 
broke out the Princess. ‘“ I will have 
no interference from any quarter what- 
ever between you and me. At all events, 
I will not see you poisoned or assas- 
sinated under my own eyes, and me 
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standing looking on. You do not know 
what you are doing ; you do not know 
in whose hands you are trusting your 
life. You are throwing away the benefits 
of one of the most extraordinary dis- 
positions of Providence which, under 
me, have ever been accomplished y 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Colonel Tom, 
peevish with his wound ; “I want some 
one to see to me, and I choose this 
young man, and | will have him, 
by pT 

“Have Reggy,” cried the Princess. 
“Tf it was the last word I ever spoke, 
have Reggy.” 

“ He is too great an ass, and you are 
too fussy. I shall have this young 
man.” 

“ Hear his name,” said the Princess. 
“His name is James Sugden.” 

* You know I have my own opinions 
about that matter, Aunt. Sugden, will 
you stay with me a couple of days, and 
trust me as I trust you?” 

“ T cannot understand her Highness’s 
allusions,” said James, simply. “I 
only know that, years ago, you kindly 
and gently carried me to Silcotes, after 
I had been beaten by the poachers ; 
and that her Highness as kindly and as 
gently received me. God knows, sir, 
that I would do anything possible to 
repay your kindness, or hers.” 

“Stick by me, then. I want an 
English face. So you are that young 
monkey, hey ? J remember it all. What 
a pretty little dog you were! Like a 
little fox.” 

“T am not pretty now, then, sir?” 
said James, smiling, and looking steadily 
at him. 

“No; decidedly not.” 

‘*¥You do not like the look of me, 
sir?” 

“TI like the look of you only too 
well. Where did you get those pleasant 
steady eyes of yours?” 

“My eyes are said to be like my 
mother’s, sir,” replied James, who 





thought that the Colonel was, in spite 
of his denial, wandering a little, and 
who wished to humour him. 

“T wish you would get another pair,” 
“Your eyes are un- 


said Tom Silcote. 
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pleasantly like another pair of eyes into 
which I used to look years ago, and 
have never forgotten, boy,—never for- 
gotten,—never forgotten. 1 suppose 
she will come, too, at the great gathering 
at the end of all things.” 

He was certainly feverish with his 
wound. The Princess, after her last 
rebuff, rode apart with Reginald, and 
poured her grief into his bosom. She 
did not like him, but she must tell her 
woes to some one, and so Reggy got the 
benefit of them now. 

“What I have done for that man,” 
she said, “and now he says I am fussy ! 
Reginald, pray that you may never 
know the bitterness of ingratitude in 
those you love. It is the bitterest 
thing you will ever know.” 

“T have no doubt it is, Aunt. 
you tell me where is Anne?” 

“At Vienna. After all I have done 
for him! Reginald, he does not love 
me! It is very bitter to me; he 
prefers a smovth-faced boy to me, who 
have sacrificed everything for him. 
Reginald, my dear, was your grandfather 
very intimate with this lad James?” 

“Intimate? No. He never liked 
him. You say that Anne is at Vienna. 
I do not like this at all. 1 wish I was 
at Vienna with her.” 

“ You will never have such a chance 
of seeing war again.” 

“1 dare say not, and I don’t wish it. 
I want to go to Vienna, and I have no 
money. I wish you would lend me 
some.” 

“T am sorry I cannot do so,” said the 
Princess. ‘“ /e wants it all.” 

So talking, they got to the little vil- 
lage of Pozzo d’Orno, well to the Austrian 
rear, and halted at last. Colonel Silcote 
was decidedly feverish, but kept to his 
resolution of moving with his regiment, 
as soon as it was ready to move. Mean- 
while, he banished the Princess and 
Reginald, on the very rude grounds 
which he had stated above, that the 
one fussed, and that the other was a 
fool, and imperially insisted on James’s 
ministrations, in the very way in which 
men, Who have been spoilt by women all 
their lives, do demand the services of 
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other people—and, in nine cases out of 
ten, get them. 

He took a strange fancy, almost a 
passion, for this son of his, thrown in his 
way so strangely, little dreaming why. 
The young man’s eyes he remembered 
to be like other eyes not seen for twenty 
years ; but he had forgotten, or thought 
he had forgotten, his deserted wife’s 
voice ; yet James’s voice vas strangely 
pleasant and soothing to him. He did 
not connect the eyes and the voice 
together at all; yet they had the effect 
of making him silent, very thoughtful, 
and more gentle than he had been for 
years, 

“He insists that no one shall come 
near him but you,” said the dismissed 
Princess, with a sniff. “ You had better 
go and see what you can do with a man 
who has cast off, in his base ingratitude, 
those who have sacrificed everything for 
him. He will curse and swear at you, 
an try to strike you, but I daresay you 
will not mind that.” 

“ Not a bit,” said James. 

The Princess was as far right in what 
she said as this: Tom Silcote, a terrible 
bully, would most certainly, at ordinary 
times, have sworn at her, or at any one 
else, who had kindly tried to assist him 
when he most wanted assistance. It is 
the way of some men to be fractious and 
brutal as soon as they are thrown entirely 
on the kindness and love of those whose 
lives are bound up in theirs ; and it was 
his way generally. Not so now. He swore 
a good many oaths at his uniform, his 
shirt, his own clumsiness, Giulai’s stu- 
pidity, and so on; but none at James. 

“Come here and help me to peel, 
lad,” he said, “and see if you and I 
cannot pull through it without the 
doctors. What frightful humbugs they 
are! It would not take many hours to 
learn their trade, as far as I have any 
experience,” 

* You have not had much knowledge 
of them, I should think, sir,” said 
James, after he had gently removel 
his shirt, and the whole magnificent 
torso of his father lay bare before him. 
** Men who carry such a chest as yours 
are but poor customers to the doctors. 


Your poor brother, Mr. Algernon, knew 
more of them than you are likely to do. 
Ife loved his doctors dearly. It was 
taking him away from his doctors that 
killed him, I doubt.” 

“ Killed him? Algy?” cried Colonel 
Silcote, starting up. 

“ He is dead, sir.” 

“Dead! Why, that was the finest 
fellow that ever was born, I tell you. 
It is impossible.” 

“JT quite agree with you in your 
estimate of him, sir ; but he is dead and 
buried for all that ; and I am engaged 
to his daughter.” 

“Tt is an infernal shame,” said the 
Colonel. 

“ T hope yon will be brought to leok 
upon your niece’s engagement differently 
in time, sir,” said James, purposely mis- 
understanding him on religious grounds. 
“ Do you think that you could make it 
agreeable to yourself to be quiet for a 
few minutes, while I see what is the 
matter ?” 

The Colonel submitted. 

“Here is a nasty blue-red cut over 
the surface of the deltoid,” said James ; 
“but you have lost very little blood. 
We must have the doctor to this ; it is 
beyond me.” 

“Tf I do Ill be is 

“ Tnvalided, you were going to say. 
Not atall. It is a mere scratch. How 
about this broken head of yours, Colonel ? 
The Count seems to have given you the 
St. George. Let me look at it.” 

Tom Silcote submitted his curly, 
splendidly-shaped head to the inspection 
of his son quite quietly. James pro- 
nounced once more for the doctor, and 
carried his point. The doctor was 
introduced—a small Czech gentleman, 
the glory and pride of whose life was 
that he had been born and bred at 
Zuckmantel. Why he was proud of 
being a Zuckmantel man no one ever 
knew ; but he gloried in it, and was 
personally offensive in many ways to 
Colonel Silcote. 

The doctor thought that he was going 
to speak first, but he was mistaken. 
Silcote raised himself on the sefa from 
his hips, casting off the uniform coat 
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which James had put over him, and 
opened fire on the doctor in German, 
before he had time to mention Zuck- 
mantel. 

“ Now look here, you doctor. I wish 
you to understand my case at once. I 
am wounded slightly, and want to be 
set right instantly. I want to be fighting 
again in two days from this time. 

“ The great Frederick, passing through 
Zuckmantel,” began the doctor. 

. the great Frederick, and Zuck- 
mantel, and you,” said Tom Silcote. “I 
tell you that I want to fight again in 
two days. Will you come and look at 
me, or will you not? You and your 
Zuckmantels and Fredericks. If you 
can do anything for me, say so.—If you 
can’t, go. This is the most miserable 
little humbug in Europe,” he added to 
James in English. 

The little doctor looked at him on the 
head and in the arm, and said that he 
must be invalided. 

* Look here,” said Tom Silcote. “If 
you declare me invalided, I will denounce 
you to-morrow. You are taking pay 
from a Government which you are trying 
to overturn. Youare a leading member 
of the Democratic Committee of Breslau, 
if you are not president. I have letters 
of yours which would condemn you ten 
times over. How did I get them? 
Why, your friend Kriegsthurm gave 
them to me as a safeguard when I came 
on this campaign, so that I might hold 
them in terror over you. He was afraid 
that you would poison me—a fate which 
I have avoided by taking internally none 
of your filthy drugs. If you invalid 
me to Vienna, you go to Spandau the 
next day.” 

The doctor examined him again, while 
James, sitting behind his father, parted 
his hair for the doctor’s examination. 

The doctor took a different view of 
the matter this time. The cut on the 
head was a slight scalp wound now, of 
no consequence. The wound on the 
arm was merely a skin graze, with a 
great deal of ecchymosis, undoubtedly. 
There was no reason why the Colonel 
should be invalided. He applied his 
remedies, 





“ You are helping to ruin your cause, 
you doctor,” said Tom Silcote, when he 
had finished his work. “I am better 
already. In two days, thanks to you, 
I shall be fit for my work again. At the 
throat of you scoundrelly, half-conccaled 
democrats, sword in hand.” 

“ You should not have said that,’ 
said James, when the doctor was gone. 

“ Why not?” asked Tom Silcote. 

“ Well, it was not gentlemanly, and 
their cause is the best, you know.” 

“ Not the cause of a creeping little 
toad like that. He takes Austrian 
money.” 

“ 1 do not speak of him. I speak of 
the Sardinian cause against the Austrian. 
I am an Italian at heart.” 

“TJ doubt that I am also,” said Tom 
Sileote ; “ but you cannot sympathize 
with the miserable spawn which both 
sides use, and which both sides despise. 
Now let me sleep ; I am very tired with 
marching and fighting, and I want rest.” 

The little Zuckmantel doctor, who 
makes his first and last appearance 
here, had given James orders that the 
Colonel’s arm must be dressed again in 
the middle of the night. He added, 
also, that he entirely forgave the Colonel 
for swearing at and denouncing him. He 
was an Englishman, as was also Mon- 
sieur, and the English always d——d 
and denounced when poorly. 

James lay beside his father on the 
floor, and not having slept,arose between 
twelve and one, and prepared to awaken 
him. He looked at him for some time 
before he woke him, and thought, as an 
artist, what a wonderfully handsome man 
he was. The curls which he remem- 
bered on the night when he had crept 
from his bed to follow the poachers 
were but slightly grizzled as yet; many 
younger men might have exchanged 
locks with Tom Silcote without dis- 
advantage. And in sleep, in quiescence, 
while passion was dead, the face was 
extremely beautiful. 

Strange and odd families, like the 
Silcotes, have a curious habit of throwing 
off a specimen or example of the family 
virtues or failings. The B s did 
this, and one might say the same of 
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ether families; with none of which 
have we anything at all to do. The 
Silcotes did the same thing. I have 
only to say that the Dark Squire 
himself, who might have been any- 
thing, but who ended by being nothing, 
had three sons: Algernon, who repre- 
sented his geniality; Arthur, who re- 
presented, through the medium of an 
Oxford education, his priggish attor- 
neyism ; and Thomas, who represented 
his recklessness and ferocity, not to 
mention the personal beauty of the 
whole family put together. Miss Ray- 
lock says that the whole of the three, 
put together, would never have made 
up their father. ‘ They wanted his go, 
individually and collectively.” 

The one of them, however, who cer- 
tainly represented the physical beauty, 
not to mention the recklessness and 
ferocity of this singular old man, was 
now lying asleep: watched by his own 
son; father and son alike being 
utterly unconscious of their relation- 
ship. Around the house, where he lay, 
artillery rumbled, shaking the house, 
and muttered away into silence east- 
ward ; squadrons of cavalry passed 
trampling ; battalions of infantry passed 
with a  steady,. measured rustling, 
broken sometimes by a sharply-given 
word of command. The Austrian army, 
already beaten, was moving eastward, 
200,000 strong ; and there was scarcely 
a man among them all who had so 
little business there as had he. 

Of all the Silcotes he had wasted his 
life the most perversely, the most per- 
sistently. His fate should have been, 
by the ordinary laws of poetical justice, 
to die alone, unaided, uncared for, 
unwept. Yet his son was watching 
him with tenderness, and only disputing 
for his right to do so with the poor 
Princess, whom he had ruined. Is he 
the first instance of by far the least 
meritorious member of a family being 
the best beloved after all his mis- 
doings ? 


The night was hot, and he lay with. 


his great chest bare, heaving up and 
down with the regular breathing of 
sleep. His face was very calm, and 


James doubted very much if he did 
wisely in awakening him ; but, after a 
time, looking at his face, he took his 
right arm, the unwounded one, and felt 
his pulse. 

Colonel Silcote, without moving, 
quietly opened his eyes, and spoke. 

“ None of the whole of them left but 
you! They were all here just now. I 
was marching into Exeter, and overtook 
a weary girl under the hedgerows ; and 
then I was at Dunstegan, and cut in 
before Tullygoram, and danced with a 
beautiful girl in spite of him. And the 
Devonshire girl and the girl of Dun- 
stegan were one and the same, and had 
the same eyes. And I awoke, and found 
them looking at me out of your head. 
Boy, I am going to die.” 

“Nonsense, Colonel,” said James ; 
“ your pulse is quiet: you will be quite 
well to-morrow. You are not going to 
die.” 

“ Not here. Not in this bed. No! 
By heavens, you are right there, old boy ! 
But the end of it all is very near; and, 
upon my word and honour, I cannot see 
very particularly why it should not be.” 

“ You have many years of useful and 
honourable life before you, sir, I hope,” 
said James. 

“ T don’t hope anything of the kind,” 
said Tom Silcote. “I have so many 
years of useless and dishonourable life 
behind me, that I begin to think that it 
will be better to close my account against 
the higher powers as soon as possible, 
If I were to mortgage my future career, 
with good behaviour as interest, I never 
could pay it. The accumulation of 
interest would destroy the capital in a 
very short time. I tell you I can’t 
behave well. If I lived, which I am 
not going to do, I might gain in time 
the respectable vices of old age. But it 
would take so long ; I am so dreadfully 
young. You may depend that a fellow 
like me is much better out of this world 
than in it.” 

“ T cannot see that, sir,” said James. 

* God forbid that you should. You 
are going to dress my arm; do so, and 
listen to what I say. You have a clear 
head and a good memory. After I am 
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dead, I wish you to tell my father these 
things. I shall march to-morrow.” 

James promised to remember them. 

“ Nineteen years ago I was honour- 
ably married to a girl I met in Devon- 
shire. The particulars of that marriage 
my aunt, the Princess, has in a despatch- 
box, which I have given into her pos- 
session. 

“T have great reason to fear that 
my father has been sadly abused about 
the conduct of his late wife, poor Algy’s 
mother. If he can get hold of the 
Princess I believe that she is quite pre- 
pared to tell himeverything. I fear that 
she and a man called Kriegsthurm have 
used him very sadly ; but he must be 
tender with her. He was fond of me 
once ; and you must tell him, now that I 
am dead and gone, and will trouble him 
no more, that he must be tender with 
her. Out of my grave I shall insist on 
that. My aunt is in many respects the 
best of us all. I insist that my aunt 
must be kindly used. Again, I am sure 
that Miss Raylock knows now the whole 
of this miserable complication from one 
end to.the other. If she does not, 
Kriegsthurm does. Give me my havre- 
sack: it is hanging on the foot of the 
bed.” 

James did so. 

“This Kriegsthurm is a very good 
fellow, but a most consumed rascal. 
Here are papers which commit him to 


the Austrian Government, for he has. 


been Italianizing, the scoundrel, the 
moment he saw there was a chance of 
our being beaten. Put these papers in 
the hands of my father, and he will 
bring him to book with them. My 
father was at one time one of the first 
and shrewdest lawyersin England. He 
is a perfect match for Kriegsthurm. 

“You must also give my love to my 
father, and tell him that I am sorry to 
have been so bad a son to him. I 
would not add that I could not help it, 
or that he might have been a better 
father to me. I wish him to discover 
whether my wife is alive or not—his 
sister has the particulars of the marriage 
—and to pension her. I had no family 
by her. You are hurting me.” 


“T am very sorry, sir,” said James ; 
* Tam but a clumsy nurse.” 

“T had no family by her, at least as 
far as I know. I should wish him to 
find her out and pension her, if she is 
alive. I behaved very ill to her, I fear. 
Have you done ?” 

“JT have done now, sir,” replied 
James. “ You had better sleep.” 

“T have been sleeping; I cannot 
sleep again. I shall sleep long and 
soundly ina few days. Sit beside me, 
and talk to me.” 


CHAPTER LIIL. 
THE ENEMY ADVANCES. 


A Frencua officer, riding up to the first 
of the Silcote carriages, took off his hat 
and bowed low. 

“TI really doubt if it is safe for 
Monsieur to advance further,” he said. 
“ Monsieur can of course please himself, 
but, until we have gained another vic- 
tory, I would wish to point out to 
Monsieur that advance is, to say the 
least, dangerous. The enemy were here 
the day before yesterday. Some of 
them are here still.” 

He pointed to a few stark heaps 
which were lying in the summer grass, 
in the field to the left of the road. 
Silcote understood him at once. 

“T thank you for your politeness, sir : 
we will go no further. My dears,” he 
continued, “ dismount, and go into that 
house opposite: I will be with you 
directly.” 

Miss. Lee and Mrs. Thomas Silcote 
did so at once. Mrs. Thomas knew 
from old experience that she was in the 
presence of death, although she had not 
actually made out the Austrian corpses. 
Miss Lee saw a look in her face which 
made her silent, and which caused her 
to follow. The two women silently left 
the carriage, politely handed out by the 
French officer, and went towards the 
house. The French officer remained. 
Sileote and Arthur leaned over the side 
of their carriage talking to him, while 
3oginsky came up from the second 
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carriage, and stood beside the French 
officer’s horse. 

“Arthur,” said Sileote, “there is 
some Moselle somewhere, and I am 
thirsty; get some. Monsieur, we are 
much indebted to you. I perceive that 
we are passing into the real regions of 
war. Has there been, then, an actual 
cataclysm ?” 

Boginsky and Arthur laughed at his 
pedantry. Seeing that Silcote laughed 
himself, the French officer, drinking his 
glass of Moselle, laughed also. 

“We heard that there had been an 
engagement,” said Silcote, “ but we were 
not aware how near our British audacity 
had brought us to it. Are those blue 
and white heaps, lying there on the 
grass, actually Austrian corpses ?” 

“They are such, Monsieur, a small 
instalment.” 

“What is the name of this place?” 
asked Silcote; “and what are the de- 
tails of the engagement ?” 

“This place is Genestrello. Beyond 
you see the heights and the village of 
Montebello. You have never heard of 
Montebello. No; nor did any one until 
yesterday. Yet Montebello will live in 
history beside Lodi and Arcola. We 
carried the heights of Montebello yes- 
terday. It was only the first of a great 
series of victories. We have already 
demoralized the Austrians. The rest is 
quite easy.” 

“Ho!” said Silcote ; “ then it is all 


over. Arthur, give this gentleman 
another glass of Moselle. Can you give 
me any details of this action of yesterday, 
my dear sir ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” replied 
the French officer. “ Here at Gines- 
trello the Sardinian light horse, in com- 
mand of Colonel Count Frangipanni, 
met the- Austrian cavalry, under com- 
mand of Colonel Sileote,—a compatriot 
of yours, by the way. Each regiment 
was beaten in turn, and the Austrian 
Colonel Silcote was desperately wounded 
by the Sardinian Colonel Frangipanni ; 
after which the Austrians retreated.” 

“You hear all this, Arthur,” said 
Silcote. ‘‘ Can you tell me, sir, what 
became of Colonel Silcote ?” 

“ He rode away after his regiment,” 
said the French officer. “I know no 
more.” 

“Have you any other details of the 
engagement which you can tell me, sir?” 
asked Silcote. 

* Well, I doubt it,” said the French- 
man. ‘There was the Princess Castel- 
nuovo, who charged with the regiment ; 
and there were two young English artists, 
whom she took prisoner by threatening 
thera with her revolver. Beyond that 
I know nothing.” 

“ Altogether this looks pleasant, Ar- 
thur,” said Silcote. But we will go on, 
and see the end of it.” 


To be continued. 


PRIESTHOOD AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


BY THE REV. J. 


THeEories concerning the functions of 
the priestly office are once more being 
discussed with something of that pecu- 
liar warmth which only an important 
religious question can excite. This 
controversy is directly involved in two 
other questions, of which the smoul- 
dering embers have lately been re- 
kindled—that ‘of the nature of the 
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Sacrament of the Eucharist, and that 
of the true discipline of Confession. 
If the Eucharist is a sacrifice, then the 
ministry which officiates in the Eucha- 
rist will naturally be called a sacrificing 
_ priesthood. If Confession ought to be 
systematic and auricular, then it is 
certain that a peculiar judicial autho- 
rity will be claimed for the ministry 
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which absolves. On the part, there- 
fore, of those who object to the sacri- 
ficial theory of the Eucharist and to 
the practice of Confession, it is very 
naturally maintained that the New 
Testament and the Church of England 
know no such thing as a sacrificing 
and absolving priesthood. It has been 
suggested by Mr. Froude, as the sole 
effectual remedy for all sacerdotal and 
sacramental pretensions, that the prac- 
tice of ordination should be suspended 
by Act of Parliament, so that in the 
national Church there should be no 
persons claiming to have received autho- 
rity to sacrifice or absolve by the laying 
en of episcopal hands. This would be 
considered at present a very advanced 
reform policy. But Dr. Miller, in an 
address read last January to a clerical 
meeting at Islington, says, “ I am almost 
“ ashamed to remind you of the patent 
“ fact, that the Church of England 
“knows nothing about a sacrificing 
** priesthood as now committed to men.” 
In another address, at the same meeting, 
it was affirmed that “the Church of 
“ England gives no countenance what- 
“ ever to the doctrine of judicial absolu- 
** tion.” On the other hand, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, in a recent charge, has 
claimed for the Anglican priesthood 
those mystical powers which are sup- 
posed to give a peculiar efficacy to private 
absolution. And in a tract entitled 
“ Priestly Absolution Scriptural” (the 
first of a series called “ Tracts for the 
Day,” edited by Mr. Orby Shipley)—as 
advanced, surely, on that side as Mr. 
Froude is on the other—the whole me- 
dizval system of the sacrament of 
penance is advocated, and the Christian 
is taught that he needs to be indivi- 
dually absolved by a priest as much as 
he needs to be baptized. 

In considering what is urged on both 
sides in this controversy, it has appeared 
to me that the true way to protest 
against superstitious notions as to the 
powers of a priest is not to deny the 
sacrificing and absolving functions of the 
priesthood, but rather to realize with 
more care the proper nature of sacrifice 
and of absolution. Certainly these two 


duties, to offer sacrifice and to absolve, 
are those which seem most appropriate 
to the office of a priest. And before we 
say that under the Christian dispensa- 
tion there is no priest except the pres- 
byter or elder, it may be well to con- 
sider what a priest is, and whether we 
do not still need the exercise of his 
peculiar functions. 

If we seek to arrive at the elementary 
idea of the priesthood by observing what 
is done by priests in any branch of the 
Christian Church, we are hindered by 
the fact that many and various functions 
are combined in the person of the priest. 
The priest is also the shepherd of souls, 
and the preacher of the word. He is 
an evangelist, a director, a teacher, as 
well as a priest. The priest of St. Chry- 
sostom’s treatise, or of the canons and 
catechism of the Council of Trent, has 
these duties laid upon him, no less than 
the priest of our own ordinal. But 
there was a time in which priests were 
not pastors, in which there were no 
pulpits and no parishes ; and it is from 
that time that the name of priest has 
come down to us. ForI am using the 
word priest now without reference to 
etymology, as the only word by which 
we translate iepeve and sacerdos. In the 
pre-Christian ages there were priests 
throughout the known world, priests of 
imaginary gods amongst the Gentiles, as 
well as priests of Jehovah at Jerusalem. 
And what were their functions ? Amidst 
all the differences of the various religions 
and rituals we may perceive one uniform 
character by which the priesthood is 
everywhere distinguished. The priest 
is the administrator of worship. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
gives a definition of a Jewish high-priest 
which is in fact an accurate definition 
of priesthood generally. A priest, he 
says, “is appointed on behalf of men in 
“ things pertaining to God, that he may 
* offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” 
A priest then (1) was a representative ; 
(2) he represented men in things per- 
taining to God ; (3) it was his work to 
offer gifts and sacrifices for sins. 

There was another aspect of the priest’s 
character which can hardly be said to 
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have been wanting anywhere; it was 
the other side of his office. He was 
always understood to be able to affirm his 
god’s acceptance of the worship which 
was offered. He could,-within limits, 
declare the mind of the divinity ; could 
say that he was angry or propitiated. 
Wherever a priesthood was regularly 
established, the worshippers believed 
that in their worship they were not 
merely making guesses and experiments, 
but were proceeding upon some assurance 
of being accepted. “No man taketh 
this honour unto himself.” Every priest 
was supposed to have some kind of call, 
some kind of authority, in virtue of 
which he could receive the worshipper’s 
gift or sacrifice as an acceptable offering. 
The priestly office was therefore a wit- 
ness and an assurance of peace between 
the god and the worshipper. The priest 
was not only the representative of the 
people for purposes of worship, he was 
also the representative of the god in 
giving assurance of goodwill and recon- 
ciliation. 

Absolution was connected in a very 
special and marked degree with the 
Jewish system of worship. I should 
not have thought it necessary to do 
more than allude to this fact, except 
that by a very unaccountable mistake 
it is denied in the tract on “ Priestly 
Absolution.” I quote the author’s actual 
words: “Under the Old Covenant, 
“‘ there was no provision made for the 
“ forgiveness of sin. In the sole case 
“of David was absolution given, and 
“that must have been prospective, as 
“there could be no remission of guilt 
“ till Christ’s blood had been shed in 
“ atonement for the sins of the whule 
“ world. ... The law provided only 
“ for a confession of sin ; Christ was to 
“ seal that confession with pardon ; not 
“ to abolish the ordinance, but to perfect 
“ it."—P. 13. The truth is that the 
law provided for forgiveness in the most 
express manner possible. The phrase 
“The priest shall make an atonement 


‘for him as touching the sin that he. 


“hath committed, and it shall be for- 
“« given him,” occurs at least eight times 
in two chapters of Leviticus (iv., v.). 


To forget this provision seems to imply 
a strange misapprehension of the whole 
ritual system of the Jewish law. The 
very fact that the sacrifices were ap- 
pointed so exactly, instead of being left 
to the impulse of the worshipper, was 
itself a token that those who complied 
with the law might count on the Divine 
absolution, Atonement is the key of 
the Jewish sacrificial worship. That 
worship was intended to bear witness 
perpetually of Jehovah as “ Merciful and 
“ gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
** in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
“ for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
“ transgression and sin, and that will by 
“ no means clear the guilty.” Another 
singular misapprehension in the tract, 
with regard to Jewish worship, is that 
the sacrifices were imposed by way of 
penance. The writer does not seem to 
be at home in the Old Testament. In 
order to show that the proper eccle- 
siastical repentance always has three 
parts, compunction, confession, and sa- 
tisfaction, he quotes the case of David. 
“In the repentance of David we have 
“ compunction, ‘A broken and con- 
“trite heart thou wilt not despise :’ 
‘confession, ‘I said I will confess 
“my sin unto the Lord;’ ‘ Wash 
“me thoroughly from my wickedness, 
“and cleanse me from my sin, for | 
“ acknowledge my faults;” and satis- 
*“ faction, in the punishment he had to 
“ endure in expiation of God's justice.” 
The 5lst Psalm has been universally 
understood to express that repentance 
of David which followed his adultery 
with Bathsheba; but the satisfaction 
to which the author refers in his note 
is the punishment which fell upon the 
land,—the three days’ pestilence,—after 
the numbering of the people. Con- 
sidering the manner in which this 
plague was announced and inflicted, we 
should as reasonably call any penalty in- 
flicted_ in a court of justice a part of re- 
pentance. But the author goes on to 
say, “ This satisfaction under the Jewish 
“ dispensation was severe, and brought 
“ into considerable prominence, in order 
“to teach the people the essential 
* justice of God ; thus all their victims 
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“and sacrifices were satisfactions.” — 
P. 9. Ican attach no other meaning to 
these words than that the author regards 
the sin-offering as a pecuniary fine. He 
must be a very indulgent confessor if 
he considers that in most cases this fine 
would be a severe penance. There was 
severity enough in other parts of the 
Jewish code; but I imagine that no 
one ever found it before in the system 
of sacrifices. This system was an utter- 
ance in symbol of the whole instinct of 
worship, including confession of sin,— 
an utterance invited, encouraged, and 
regulated by an antecedent promise of 
acceptance. 

The Jewish priesthood, then, is the 
best example we can have of what 
priesthood is, according to its true un- 
mixed idea. We see that the office of 
a priest is strictly correlative to worship. 
He is the appointed medium by which 
the sacrifices, oblations, and confessions 
of the people may be presented to God. 
He is also the witness of the Divine 
forgiveness, the minister of reconcili- 
ation. Sacrifice and absolution are the 
two essential priestly functions, and 
they are discharged by means of insti- 
tutes of worship. 

Those whose prejudices are strongly 
anti-sacerdotal might readily admit that 
this is a true account of the priestly 
office. But they would contend that 
all this belongs to the pre-Christian 
time, and that there is no such thing 
as priesthood, sacrifice, or absolution, in 
the proper sense of the words, under 
the Christian dispensation. They would 
appeal to the New Testament. ‘ Look 
through the Acts and the Epistles,” 
they would say: “do you find there 
any express appointment, any distinct 
evidences, of a Christian ritual ?” 

The attempts to trace a sacerdotal 
system in the records of the New Testa- 
ment age of the Church are certainly 
not very successful. The author of the 
tract on “ Priestly Absolution” sees 
the ordinance of confession implied in 
St. Paul’s phrase, “ Yea, what clearing 
of yourselves ;” understanding, it would 
seem, that the Corinthians had cleared 
themselves by making, as we say, a clean 


breast of it: but if “ what clearing of 
yourselves” in the English might bear 
that sense, it seems impossible that 
drodoyiav, the word in the Greek, 
should be so understood. The argu- 
ments from New Testament authority 
for practices or doctrines are not often 
quite so infelicitous as this; but they 
are very frequently offences against 
any true method of interpretation, and 
would prove nothing to one who was 
not already convinced. The fact is, we 
look to the New Testament for what 
we ought not to expect to find there. 
We forget that the Church of those 
years was in a rudimentary and even 
a transitional state. If the Epistles 
do not speak to us of a Church with 
an organized priesthood, the Church of 
which they tell us is at least equally 
without Bible, Sunday, and place of 
worship. And a Church without a 
Bible, without a Sunday, and without a 
pulpit, is probably as inconceivable to 
one party, as a Church without a sacer- 
dotal order is to the opposite party. 
The New Testament contains, indeed, 
one book which is a most important 
treatise on the subject of ritual. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is intended to 
explain why the Jewish system of wor- 
ship, having been of Divine appoint- 
ment, was about to be supplanted in the 
order of Divine providence. And the 
general argument of that treatise is that 
the Jewish Temple, with its ordinances, 
had done its work, that its whole mean- 
ing was fulfilled in Christ, who was at 
once the great High Priest and the 
great Sacrifice. We might gather from 
this Epistle that the Temple at Jerusalem 
was no longer to be the centre of wor- 
ship for the worshippers of the true 
God, that there were to be no more 
sacrifices of slain animals, and that the 
Jewish priesthood was no longer to 
retain its exclusive calling and functions. 
But the Epistle to the Hebrews gives 
us no legislation that I am aware of 
concerning Christian ritual. It does not 
lay down that there shall be three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
that there shall be a Thanksgiving 
Service in which the mystery of sacri- 
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fice shall be expressed, that a provision 
shall be made for a perpetual witness of 
the Divine absolution : but neither does 
it lay down any other rules with regard 
to the mode of Christian worship. Does 
it even mention the Lord’s Supper! It 
leaves open the whole field of ecclesias- 
tical ordinances. But it affirms princi- 
ples; and amongst the principles it 
affirms most strongly are these,—that a 
way to the Father, a way into the 
holiest, has been opened, along which 
men are sedulously to walk ; that a free 
and full and abiding remission of sins 
has been sealed to men by the blood of 
Christ ; and that we ought to offer con- 
tinual sacrifices of praise and of benefi- 
cence, because with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased, 

The Christian Church of the New 
Testament, whatever was the number of 
Gentiles admitted into it, was essentially 
Jewish in its faith, The Temple at 
Jerusalem was still sacred in the eyes 
of the believers in Christ. There could 
hardly be a stronger proof of this than 
the homage paid to it by St. Paul. “TI 
“ must by all means keep this feast that 
“cometh in Jerusalem.” Against re- 
peated warnings, given in the name of 
the Holy Ghost Himself, St. Paul fought 
his way towards Jerusalem, that he 
might, if it were possible, keep the 
Pentecost there; and when he had 
arrived he adopted a conspicuous means 
of proving that he did not teach the 
Jews anywhere to forsake Moses. When 
charged by the Jews with disloyalty, 
he answered for himself, ‘“ Neither 
“ against the law of the Jews, neither 
“ against the Temple, have I offended 
“anything at all.” Until the Temple 
was destroyed, the Christians did not 
feel it their duty to put any slight upon 
its ordinances. By the destruction of 
the Temple, therefore, a great vacancy 
was created in the spiritual heaven of 
the Christian Church. What had been 
looked upon with entire faith as a visible 
witness of the fellowship of God with 
men had been removed out of sight. 
Such an event could hardly fail to affect 
profoundly the previous organization of 
the Church. It was natural and neces- 


sary that any principles of permanent 
value which found expression in the 
Temple and its ordinances should be 
worked into the order of Christian 
worship, and receive some recognised 
embodiment. 

But 1 do not propose to follow the 
course of history or legislation in the 
Church as it bears upon this subject. 
My purpose is to discuss the idea and 
the use of priestly functions, rather 
than their authority. Let us come down 
at once to our own time. We find the 
name of priest surviving, and, whether 
as used by those who love it or by those 
who dislike it, answering rather to 
sacerdos or iepede than to presbyter. On 
the whole, it may be said that in 
England disagreeable impressions are 
associated with the name of a priest. 
Priestcraft represents what is peculiarly 
hated by Englishmen, and especially by 
liberal Englishmen. But something de- 
pends on the collocation of the word ; 
the phrase “priests and people,” for 
example, gives no offence. It seems 
natural to acknowledge an order de- 
cidedly distinct from the laity, and 
charged with appropriate functions. In 
the Church of England, the two orders 
of priests and deacons are practically so 
little distinguished from one another 
that they are commonly blended in the 
one character of clergyman, the deacon 
being regarded as a junior or beginner ; 
and it is supposed that the three orders 
familiar to the popular mind are rather 
those of bishops, rectors, and curates, 
than those of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently 
understood that the priest is alone quali- 
fied to perform the full service of the 
Church. The deacon does not recite 
the Absolution, nor does he administer 
alone the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
The priestly office is associated, there- 
fore, with the complete performance of 
worship. If we look at our form for 
the “ making of priests,” we find great 
stress laid on the pastoral duties which 


-are almost invariably committed to 


priests: but the words spoken at the 
laying on of hands have an exclusively 
sacerdotal sound. ‘ Whose sins thou 
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“dost forgive, they are forgiven: and 
“ whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
“retained. And be thou a faithful 
“ dispenser of the Word of God, and of 
“‘ His holy Sacraments.” The priest is 
ordained that he may absolve, and that 
he may dispense God’s Word and Sa- 
craments, In an exhortation contained 
in the Communion Service, ‘ God’s 
Word” is closely connected with abso- 
lution ; “that by the ministry of God’s 
“ Holy Word, we may receive the benefit 
“of Absolution.” Upon which the 
tract on “ Priestly Absolution” has a 
remark which may be commended to 
the attention of Dr. Pusey and the other 
promoters of the Oxford Declaration. 
“‘ There is something melancholy,” says 
the writer, “ in the ignorance displayed 
“ by those who assume that the Word 
“ of God means nothing but the Bible ; 
“ a signification it does not bear in Holy 
“ Scripture, where the Word of God is 
“ used for Christ Himself, or the message 
“ of salvation, or the authority of God.” 
The writer justly recalls the saying of 
St. Paul, “God hath commitied to us 
the word of reconciliation.” 

Speaking generally, then, the clergy 
have the manifest duty of officiating in 
the public worship of the Church. They 
are ordained for men in things pertain- 
ing to God. More particularly, the 
priest is put forward as the mouthpiece 
of God’s absolution, and as offering up 
the sacrifices of the people upon the 
altar of Christ's sacrifice. The old ideas 
of priesthood do not appear to have 
become obsolete amongst us. 

Is it desirable that sacerdotal ideas 
should be repudiated, and that there 
should be no marked difference between 
a priest and a layman? My position 
is, that this is not desirable ; that those 
ideas, on the contrary, are rooted in the 
nature of the Church and of our rela- 
tion to God. If so, it becomes even 
the more important that those ideas 
should be rightly apprehended, and the 
functions of the priesthood should not 
be perverted or abused. 

One leading point, involved in what 
we have been considering, but not suf- 
ficiently remembered, is this, that the 
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priest, as such, has to do rather with 
the congregation than with individuals. 
He represents the fellowship of Chris- 
tian worship. In his person and office, 
the many worshippers are to be “as 
** one, to make one sound to be heard in 
“ praising and thanking the Lord.” If 
the relations of human beings with God 
were wholly individual and solitary, 
instead of being those of a body, and 
of the members of a body, there would 
be, according to this view, no priest. 
In so far as it becomes a general convic- 
tion that religion is an affair between 
God and the private soul, priesthood 
will seem obsolete. To those, on the 
other hand, who believe that men in 
their highest and most spiritual con- 
cerns as well as in their lowest are 
members of a body, the office of a priest, 
as the representative of Christians in 
their devotions, or the organ of united 
worship, making one sound to be heard 
in praising and thanking the Lord, will 
still seem vital. 

If the priest officially presents the 
praises and thanksgivings of the people 
to God, and if the sacred writers are 
right in calling such praises and thanks- 
givings sacrifices, then it follows that 
we have a “sacrificing priesthood.” We 
observe, moreover, that there is an 
ordinance which, from the beginning, 
has been called pre-eminently the Eu- 
charist, or Thanksgiving. The whole 
idea running through this service is 
that of sacrifice. In it we remember, 
and give thanks for, and piead, the self- 
offering of Christ. In it we try to offer 
ourselves unitedly to God in the power 
of that one oblation made for all. The 
presenting of gifts, with which sacrifices 
we are assured God is weil pleased, 
forms an established part of this service. 
And the highest ritual function of a 
priest is to act in this service. Sacrifice, 
therefore, is in our actual worship very 
intimately associated with the oftice of a 
priest. 

“Yes but,” it will be said, “this is 
only sacrifice in a certain sense. When 
we speak of self-oblation as a sacrifice, 
we speak metaphorically.” Now the 
question which seems to me cardinal 
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on this point is, What sacrifice is real, 
and what is metaphorical? Is it the 
flesh that is real, and the spirit meta- 
phorical? If we see with the mind’s 
eye flesh offered upon an altar, are we 
to say, There, in that flesh, is real sacri- 
fice? If we see a spirit offering itself, 
with all its instruments, to the will and 
glory of the Father of spirits, are we to 
call that only figurative or metaphorical 
sacrifice? I contend, on the contrary, 
that the only real sacrifice before God 
is that of the spirit. It was the offering 
ef the spirit that was accepted on the 
part of the Jews, who brought their 
bulls and their goats ; it was the offering 
of the Spirit that was infinitely precious 
when the Son of God gave himself up 
to the Father; it is the remembering 
of that spiritual sacrifice, the present 
offering of our inward selves—and not 
anything material which the eye can 
see, or the mind imagine—which God 
now looks upon as genuine, substantial 
sacrifice. 

Similarly, the question as to absolu- 
tion does not seem to be, whether 
priests have authority to absolve, but 
what the conditions of the absolution 
should be. Practically, the question 
eomes to this, whether absolution 
should be, as a general rule, admi- 
nistered “privately and made dependent 
upon secret confession, or not ? 

There cannot be a more important 
question of pastoral theology, of spiritual 
discipline, than this. I conceive it to 
be impossible to make too much of the 
habit of resorting continually to a 
priest, and unfolding to him in private 
all the secrets of the heart, and depend- 
ing on his assurance for spiritual com- 
fort. Such a habit will undoubtedly 
affect, in a degree difficult to over-esti- 
mate, the position of the priest in the 
Church, and the life of Christians gene- 
rally. Ié is not surprising that there 
should be keen controversy about the 
Confessional. But the controversy does 
not really turn, though both sides do their 
best to make it turn, upon the power 
of absolution vested in the priestly 
office. Is there any ministerial order 
in any Christian body, which would 
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not venture to say, “God has com- 
mitted to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation?”’ And what is reconciliation 
but the forgiveness of sins, but absolu- 
tion? Is there anything at which a son 
of the Reformation ought to take alarm, 
in the belief that there is an order of 
men whose especial office and noblest 
privilege it is to bear witness of the 
Divine absolution, and to bring it home, 
by all the means and with all the force 
in their power, to the hearts of men? 
Looking upwards, from the defiant Pro- 
testantism of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Bards- 
ley, through the refined and plaintive 
Anglicanism of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the medizvalism of Mr. Orby Shipley 
and his coadjutors, to the more assured 
and definite Romanism of the Council 
of Trent, I do not perceive any vital 
disagreement as to the authority of the 
priest to absolve. The Protestant says 
the priest’s absolution is only “ decla- 
ratory ;” the Catholic affirms with ana- 
themas that it is “ judicial.” But what 
does “judicial” mean? The Protestant 
is apt to interpret it as meaning that 
the penitent is forgiven or not forgiven 
according to the word of the priest. 
But when he puts that sense on the 
word, the Catholic laughs at his igno- 
rance, The author of “ Priestly Abso- 
lution Scriptural” may be taken as 
speaking for the Roman Communion as 
well as for his school in the Anglican, 
when he says, “ Every moderately well- 
“instructed Catholic is aware that a 
“ confession without proper dispositions 
“is worthless, and is calculated to in- 
“ crease damnation rather than remove 
“sin... . Absolution is altogether con- 
“ ditional.” That surely is the main 
point. Of course the Protestant may 
retort, “‘ Then what is the good of abso- 
lution ?” And to this the Catholic will 
give various answers. He will say at 
one time, “It is of great value for quiet- 
ing uneasy consciences.” At another 
time he will say, “ Absolution may be 
withheld as well as given, or made con- 


. ditional upon painful penance, and thus. 


the priest holds in his hands an impor- 

tant power to disquiet too easy con- 

sciences.” Or he may content himself 
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with warning men, “If you despise the 
appointed ordinance of absolution, take 
care that you don’t get shut out of 
forgiveness and heaven altogether.” 
The author of the tract uses a fair 
argumentum ad hominem, to this pur- 
port: “If there is no good in abso- 
lution, what good is there in Baptism, 
in Holy Communion, nay, in preach- 
ing or reading the Bible? If you 
will know of no religion except that 
which is between the private soul 
and God, you may do away with all 
ordinances, every one of which implies 
that God conveys His e through 
means.” No doubt the Catholic will 
edge in perpetual suggestions of un- 
speakable benefit to be derived from the 
personal and private administration of 
the priest’s office of absolution. He 
will do what he can to create a vague 
but deep impression that one who ab- 
sents himself from the Confessional 
incurs indescribable loss and danger. 
But no moderately well-instructed 
Catholic will venture to affirm catego- 
rically, either that he whom the priest 
absolves is necessarily forgiven, or that 
no man can receive forgiveness except 
through the absolution of the priest. 
Unless therefore an advocate of Auri- 
cular Confession dwells plainly upon 
secresy as indispensable to the commu- 
nications of the penitent with the 
absolving priest, he has not gone to 
the practical heart of the matter. 
Roman or Tridentine theology is em- 
phatic on this point. It expressly 
forbids confession by letter or through 
an intermediate person. The “Tract 
for the Day,” with all its medizvalist 
terminology, slurs over the point of 
secresy, and therefore its proofs are 
utterly ineffectual. It brings a long 
array of passages to prove that men 
ought to repent, that they ought to con- 
fess their sins, and that the priest is 
commissioned to carry home the Divine 
forgiveness to those who repent and 
confess. Quis dubitavit? If 1 make 


those assertions, and add the proviso 
that all this is to take place publicly in 
the eye of day, who will be alarmed? 
What becomes of the Confessional ? 
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The tract speaks, indeed, of Auricular 
Confession ; and auricular is commonly 
supposed to mean secret. But it adds, 
by way of explanation, that “God autho- 
rized the priest to act as His ear,”—as 
if that were the meaning of auricular. 
That confession, through a priest, was 
an ordinance of the Jewish law is abun- 
dantly proved ; that it was secret the 
author nowhere asserts, and apparently 
has no desire to contend. For when 
he comes to speak of the Christian 
dispensation, he himself tells us that 
confession was usually public. ‘‘ That. 
“ this confession was a solemn and awful 
“* rite, is seen by the incident of the ques- 
“ tioning and sentencing of Sapphira. 
“ St. Peter invited her to confess her sin 
“* —-* Tell me, whether ye sold the land 
** for so much ?’—before the whole Church, 
“ the usual practice in the early ages.” It 
is confession before the whole Church, 
then, it is to be remembered, that this 
tract advocates, under the title of Auri- 
cular Confession. The tract quotes, at 
considerable Jength, from a treatise of 
Tertullian, “De Ponitentia.” There is 
a good deal in that treatise about con- 
fession, under the title of “ exomolo- 
gesis;” and the author of the tract, 
reading there “sic ad exomologesin 
pervenire,” has the pleasure of render- 
ing it, “to come to confession.” But 
there is no mention of a priest, I believe, 
throughout the treatise, unless where 
“ presbyteris”” is coupled with “ omni- 
bus fratribus.” In the passage quoted, 
Tertullian is arguing against the natural 
reluctance to publish one’s sins. Such 
exposure is shocking and painful. Yes, 
say the Romanists: therefore confes- 
sion shall be secret; “the confessor 
“must sooner allow himself to be torn 
“limb from limb than breathe the: 
“ slightest hint of things even remotely 
“ affecting the recital.” Yes, say Ter- 
tullian and the author of the tract : but 
how much better to endure the misery 
of publicity than to be damned! Be- 
sides, says Tertullian, in words omitted 
by the author of the tract from the 
middle of the paragraph which he 
extracts, “why should you shrink from 
“« speaking amongst brothers and fellow- 











“ servants with whom you have common 
“ hopes and fears, common joy and grief 
“and suffering (because you have a 
“eommon spirit from a common Lord 
“‘and Father)? The body cannot re- 
*‘ joice over the distress of one of its 
“ members; the whole must grieve with 
“the member. When you stretch your- 
“ self before the knees of your brethren 
“you are touching Christ, you are 
“ entreating Christ.” 

If the school represented by “ Tracts 
for the Day” were to make it clearer 
that the confession which they recom- 
mend, and which they justly describe 
as a solemn and awful rite, is to take 
place “before the whole Church,” 
according to “the usual practice in the 
early ages,” they might -not succeed in 
producing a general desire that the said 
discipline should be restored again, but 
they would not rouse the apprehensive 
instinct which wakes up in the English 
mind at the idea of an arbitrary and 
unguarded introduction of secret con- 
fession. In the mean time the great 
principle of Divine absolution, as pro- 
minently affirmed in an office and order 
existing in great part for this purpose, 
is in danger of being brought under an 
odium to which neither Anglican, nor 
Medizvalist, nor even Romanist dogma 
as to priestly absolution itself would 
properly expose it. The very name of 
absolution, which means setting free, 
testifies against attempts to reduce sin 
and repentance and forgiveness under 
a system of technical rules. The human 
spirit is not acreature to be put through 
its paces at the bidding of the school 
divines. There is no doubt that priestly 
direction will be acceptable to many 
minds ; I feel unable to deny that to 
some it may be really helpful. But, 
on the whole, it has proved itself to 
be in alliance, not with freedom, but 
with servility, of the conscience. 

The question of confession and direc- 
tion, however, is one of expediency, to 
be determined by Christian insight and 


experience, and belonging rather to the © 


department of pastural than of properly 
sacerdotal functions. We may doubt 


and disagree as to the way in which 
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absolution may be brought home most 
effectually to the conscience ; but that 
men should be set free from the burden 
of past sins, and encouraged to live with 
more of faith and hope for the future, 
will be admitted to be an unmixed good. 
And if we find an office, known to man- 
kind in all ages and countries, and spe- 
cially accredited by Christian tradition, of 
which one principal function is to recon- 
cile men to God by proclaiming the 
Divine forgiveness, whatever authority 
that office can exert so that men may 
more heartily believe in its word of 
reconciliation as a very word of God, 
may surely be welcomed as a boon to 
humanity. 

“But an absolution which merely 
declares a man pardoned,” say Romanist 
and Protestant together, “is nugatory.” 
In Mr. Boyd’s words, “it requires no 
“ priest solemnly to inform a man of that 
“which St. John has told him ages 
“since.” Well, it is certain that no 
ministry whatever, of Sacraments or of 
preaching, Romanist or Protestant, 
when it speaks frankly and accurately, 
professes to be anything but declaratory. 
However Divine a sacramental system 
may be, its highest pretension is to 
express the Divine will, the Divine 
order. But to say that whatever does 
this must be nugatory, if it does not 
also create the Divine will or order, is 
the merest thoughtlessness. The power 
of a renewed declaration of the invisible, 
of a declaration on earth of things in 
heaven, is incalculable. Nor is the 
value of the Sacraments, or of an 
absolving and sacrificing priesthood, to 
be properly tested by each man asking 
himself, What profit can I individually 
extract from this or that ministry? It 
is one advantage of a traditional ministry 
that it helps men to be less self- 
centred in their religion, not to look 
at things for ever from the point of 
view of the individual. We should best 
measure the value of an authorised order 
by observing with discrimination its 
actual effect, and imagining what effect 
it might have, upon the life and history 
of the Church, or upon societies of men. 

Where there is no professed sacer- 
e2 
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dotal order, its place is not likely to be 
left entirely vacant. Nature, so to speak, 
will make irregular efforts to supply 
what is wanting. But a regular priest- 
hood going on from age to age,—a 
traditional office instituted for the func- 
tions of absolution and sacrifice,—ought 
to speak with a peculiar power of God’s 
grace and man’s duty. Let the priest 
be recognised as a living and visible 
witness of the reconciliation of God and 
men, of the binding together of heaven 
and earth in Christ. Then his ministry 
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is a continuous assertion that redeemed 
humanity is no longer an aggregate of 
individuals but a body with many 
members, that it stands on an act of 
Divine forgiveness and sacrifice, and 
that its task and glory is to offer itself 
up to God. If it succeeds in bringing 
home this witness to men’s minds, it 
knits them to one another and to God. 
It has the noblest work, the grandest 
reward. Only, let us remember, corruptio 
optimi pessima. 


THE BATTLE OF KISSINGEN. 


PART I. 


Kisstncen, though more inaccessible 
than Homburg and some of the other 
German watering - places nearer the 
Rhine, is yet very popular with us, 
and many of our English invalids have 
reason to be grateful to its springs for 
the benefits they have gained there. In 
search myself of those blessings which 
others had received, I left England in 
June, 1866, while the thunder-clouds of 
war were still rumbling in the distance, 
and before they had yet burst over 
Germany. The tide of travellers was 
small, and when I found myself a soli- 
tary visitor at the L’Empereur Roman, 
at Frankfort, with the whole hotel at 
my service, and the accumulated civility 
of the landlord to welcome me, I thought 
myself indeed “ the stray Englishman.” 
A few hours by rail on the morrow took 
me to Gemiinden, passing on the way a 
train full of Bavarian cavalry, en route 
to the camp at Aschaffenburg. They 
were being conveyed in vans, like our 
goods vans, the doors on each side being 
open, and the soldiers were sitting on 
the floor with their legs dangling over 
the wheels, while the horses behind them 
were looking out over their heads. This 
was the first appearance of an approach- 
ing campaign that I had seen ; for, to 
judge from the language of those I had 


met, I had been led to believe that all 
would end in smoke. A worthy Frank- 
forter, with whom I travelled, had given 
me to understand that it was impossible 
that the Prussian king and his minister 
Bismark could force the Prussian people 
into war against their will ; and, in sup- 
port of his arguments, gave instances of 
the extreme disaffection of the Prussian 
Landwehr. I fear that by this time my 
late companion has found out, to his 
cost, the change which the actual com- 
mencement of war effected in the feelings 
of the Prussian army and people. 

From Gemiinden, a pretty drive of 
five hours took me to Kissingen ; and, 
as my horses trotted down the hill 
which led to the left bank of the river 
Saale towards the town, and I caught 
the first glimpse of its buildings lying 
between the trees in the quiet valley, 
lightened up by the setting sun, | 
thought that, after all, I could manage 
to pass a month there without being so 
absolutely bored to death as my friends 
in England had foretold for me. My 
carriage turned over the stone bridge 
which led across the Saale, and skirt- 
ing the “ Cure Garden,” then filled with 
promenaders, set me down in front ot 
the Hotel de Russie. 

I had not expected to find Kissingen 
full, and therefore was not disappointed 
to learn there were not more than five 
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hundred visitors ; though at that season 
some three thousand had been the usual 
number. But the want of visitors had 
no effect on the routine which consti- 
tutes the “Cure.” We rose at six, and 
paced the Cure Garden to the music 
of the band ; while we disposed of our 
allotted number of glasses from the 
Ragotzy spring. Then, after a break- 
fast of nought but coffee and bread, we 
strolled to the baths of the Salines, 
a mile from the town, for a salt-bath, 
sheltered from the midday sun by a 
charming avenue of dwarf chesnuts. 
At one the welcome dinner-bell sum- 
moned all the visitors to the tables 
@héte ; where our appetites did not seem 
to fail, from any apprehension of Bis- 
mark’s aggressive schemes. The after- 
noon we passed under the trees in the 
Cure Garden, gossiping over our coffee, 
or imbibing English news from the 
newspapers in Jogel’s reading-room, 
until the music again proclaimed the 
hour for the evening promenade. 

So the time passed pleasantly enough. 
Meanwhile we heard that the war was 
begun, and that Louis of Bavaria, the 
young art-genius, had, much against his 
will, been drawn into it. The camps to 
the south were broken up, and the Ba- 
varian troops daily passed through the 
town in great numbers ; infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, besides an endless com- 
missariat train, chiefly composed of 
country wagons, which gave us some 
idea of the waste of war. As there was, 
however, such abundance of vacant ac- 
commodation in the town, we suffered 
no inconvenience from the troops being 
billeted there ; and we found the pas- 
sage of the soldiers an agreeable change 
to the usual monotony of the place. 

Our information, however, as to the 
events of the war was confined to what 
we learnt from the English newspapers ; 
the foreign journals were all dumb, even 
the Zurope of Frankfort, usually so free- 
spoken, did not tell us much, We 
learnt, however, the result of the cam- 
paign in Bohemia, and, when an armi- 
stice appeared to be agreed upon, we 
imagined, with the rest of the world, 
that the war was over, But, though 
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Bismark had been forced by the medi- 
ation of France to conclude a truce 
with Austria, he was under no such 
pressure with respect to the other 
southern States; and he was at full 
liberty to punish them for their sym- 
pathy with Austria. So the Army of 
the Maine under the command of 
Vogel von Falkenstein, had orders to 
advance southwards; we heard of the 
Hanoverians being surrounded, and com- 
pelled to capitulate; and of the first 
collision between the Prussians and the 
Bavarians at Dermbach, near Cassel, to 
which place Prince Charles, the Bavarian 
commander, had advanced, in the hopes 
of being able to save the Hanoverian 
army. The Bavarians, it appears, fought 
well, but Prince Charles being deserted 
by Prince Alexander, the commander 
of the Federal army, found it necessary 
to fall back to the south. 

Consequent upon these events a sin- 
gular scene occurred in Kissingen. On 
the morning of July 5th, a disorderly 
body of cavalry and artillery came troop- 
ing into the market-place of the little 
town on their way from the front. They 
were without their guns, and the artillery 
horses bore manifest signs of their traces 
having been cut ; while men and horses 
alike appeared much exhausted. Great 
excitement was caused amongst us when 
when we learnt from the bystanders that 
the cavalry division of the army had been 
surprised by the Prussians some miles 
beyond the well-known watering-place 
of Bruckenau in an ambuscade, and that 
this small body was all that had found 
means to save themselves. The men 
themselves were in a state of disorganiza- 
tion, imputing what had occurred to the 
treachery of their commander ; and, as 
they firmly imagined that the enemy’s 
cavalry were immediately in their rear, 
they only halted in the market-place as 
long as was necessary to reform their 
ranks, when they again retreated south. 
To give an instance, however, of the 


_ savage state of mind men arrive at when 


they have been subjected to a panic, 
there was among the crowd who had 
collected on this occasion a Prussian 
gentleman, Herr Niemann, a well-known 
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tenor on the boards of the opera-house 
at Hanover, who had been staying at 
Kissingen for the waters, and during his 
sojourn had given expression to some 
sentiments in favour of his countrymen. 
While standing in the market-place, he 
was pointed out to these soldiers as a 
Prussian spy. Several of them, without 
.any warning, at once rode upon him, 
and, if a doorway had not afforded him 
a means of escape, he would have been 
killed on the spot. He escaped, however, 
with his life, but suffered the loss of his 
whiskers, from the rough grasp of some 
of the bystanders, who endeavoured to 
detain him ; and, having obtained the 
protection of the authorities, he was sent 
out of the town under a safe escort. 
After we had seen these troops pass 
through, for an hour or so nothing 
further occurred, until about noon I was 
astonished to see, on returning from a 
walk, a number of cavalry soldiers 
galloping through the town—a troop 
of fugitives riding for bare life, as hard 
as their tired horses could gallop ; and 
this, not only before the eyes of their 
own countrymen, but in the view of the 
astonished visitors, who thronged the 
windows in all directions. The impres- 


sion left on my mind, as well as on those ~ 


of others, of course was that the enemy 
were on their heels; but how the pursuit 
could have been prolonged over such an 
extent of ground appeared inexplicable. 
That the flight, however, was a reality, 
was obvious. At one time a lancer came 
thundering along on his heavy charger ; 
his lance gone, his square-topped helmet 
hanging backwards on his neck, choking 
him with its chain, and the man himself 
at each fresh thought of danger digging 
his long spurs in his charger’s flanks, 
but with little effect. Then would follow 
an artillery driver, his rope traces cut, 
and dangling at his stirrups, vainly en- 
deavouring to make his off-horse keep 
pace with the one he rode. So they 
passed on ; dragoons, hussars, and lancers 
all intermingled, by twos and threes, and 
now and then a small body of maybe a 
dozen would come in sight, at rather a 
slower pace, accompanied by an officer 

he endeavouring, by keeping up the 


hindermost, to preserve some sort of 
order in their retreat. All these fugi- 
tives appeared frightened out of their 
senses ; and though pity for the men 
was mingled with the natural feeling of 
contempt for so disgraceful an exhibition, 
our commiseration was chiefly felt for the 
horses, who were for the most part in a 
fearful state of distress, Where these 
runaways came to a standstill, it is im- 
possible to say. Those of the horses 
which did not fall exhausted I heard 
were forced to continue their flight until 
they reached the river Maine, where their 
riders spread the news of the advance of 
the Prussians all through the surround- 
ing country. In Kissingen, however, 
the alarm soon subsided. An ill-judged 
notice, issued by the Government Com- 
missioner, that the Prussians were at 
hand, and which had the effect of causing 
several families at once to leave the 
town, was counteracted by an “affiche,” 
issued by the Burgomaster, stating that 
there were no Prussians on the south 
side of Fulda; and that, even if they 
should arrive, there was no doubt that 
Kissingen would be treated with the 
same respect as the watering-places of 
Nassau and Ems, which the Prussians 
had already occupied. 

This statement as to the whereabouts 
of the Pussians proved to be correct ; 
and the truth soon became apparent 
that the flight of the cavalry division 
had been caused by a groundless panic. 
It appeared that the troops in question 
were advancing in the direction of Fulda, 
on the night of the 4th of July, and 
were already beyond Bruckenau, andsome 
twenty miles from Kissingen, when their 
road led them through a hilly, wooded 
district, well suited for a surprise. 
Knowing that the Prussians had been 
advancing, the troops marched with 
great circumspection ; their advanced 
guard feeling the way, pistol in hand. 
In a hollow part of the road, where the 
darkness was impenetrable, a pistol went 
off by accident. The men, startled at 
the noise, imagined that the shot had 
come from the trees, and accordingly 
discharged their pistols into the woods 
lining the road; they then turned, and 
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fled in all haste to the main body. In 
the darkness, not perceiving the head of 
the column, they came in collision with 
it ; and the troops, already alarmed by 
the shots they had heard, supposed this 
irruption of their own men to be an 
attack of the enemy. Pistols were dis- 
charged, every one supposing that his 
neighbour was a foe, and a struggle took 
place: horsemen, guns, and wagons 
being entangled in the narrow road. 
The greatest confusion ensued : the cry 
arose that they had been betrayed, and 
led into an ambush ; and all, seized with 
a panic, made off as best they could. The 
guns and wagons were abandoned, the 
drivers cutting their traces and joining 
in the flight. The whole body seems to 
have been dispersed over the country 
during the night, and as day dawned 
they made their way to the rear, and 
passed through Kissingen in the way I 
have already described. The whole 
affair created a profound sensation in 
the Bavarian army ; and I heard that 
the commanding officer, when summoned 
to Munich to answer for his conduct, 
committed suicide to avert inquiry. 

To complete the ludicrous character 
of this affair, a body of troops, which 
was despatched a few days afterwards 
from Kissingen to bring back the missing 
guns, found them untouched on the 
scene of this disaster. 

A description of the position of the 
Bavarian army with respect to the enemy 
is now necessary, for the purpose of 
making clear the subsequent events. 
The Federal army under Prince Alex- 
ander had retreated in thé direction of 
Frankfort, leaving the Bavarians to shift 
for themselves. Prince Charles had in 
consequence been obliged to fall back ; 
and on the eighth of July he lay at 
Neustadt, to the north-east of Kissingen, 
with the first division of his army; 
having a free communication with 
Schweinfurt on the river Maine as his 
base of operations. His second division, 
under the command of Der Tann, lay 
at Miinnerstadt, about half way te 
Schweinfurt ; while Zoller’s brigade at 
Kissingen, and another brigade at Ham- 
melburg, formed the left of the Bavarian 
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army. Thus the whole of the Bavarian 
forces were on the east bank of the 
Saale, a river which flows north and 
south, while the Prussians were at this 
time advancing down the west bank, 
and were in the neighbourhood of 
Bruckenau. There are several roads 
across the river, north of Kissingen, by 
which Falkenstein might pass over, if 
he desired to do so; but, with the ex- 
ception of the stone bridge at that town, 
and a second at Hammelburg, there are 
no roads over the Saale below Kissingen 
until it falls into the Maine. 

From the 5th to the 9th of July, 
Kissingen was undisturbed. The pre- 
sence of the officers of Zoller’s brigade, 
conspicuous among whom was the brother 
of the Empress of Austria, a striking 
likeness to his handsome sister, added 
considerably to the gaiety of the place. 
The proximity of the Prussians may 
have been known to the military autho- 
rities ; but, among the few visitors who 
still remained, everything was free from 
any appearance of danger, and the ma- 
jority of us already imagined that the 
war was over, and that no obstacle 
would impede our journey homewards 
as soon as the “cure” had been com- 
pleted. 


PART II. 


On Monday evening, the 9th, the 
town presented its usual appearance of 
tranquillity as we sipped our coffee under 
the shade of the trees in the Cure- 
Garden, dreaming of anything but war. 

As the sun got lower in the west, 
with two friends I strolled up to the 
Bodenlaube, a ruined castle on the hill 
to the east, commanding a lovely view 
over the town. As we were descending 
the hill on our return, we were surprised 
to see artillery rolling out of the town 
along the Winkels road, and we watched 
them turn into the open fields at the 
brow of the hill, and take up a position 
among the standing corn. Of course 
we hastened homeward to learn the 
cause of all this excitement, and, meeting 
on our way a long line of peasant 
youths, who were hurrying from the 








town, we learnt that an attack by the 
Prussians was expected at once, and 
that these poor fellows were going to 
hide themselves in the woods, for fear 
of a conscription for the Prussian army. 
We told them they need not be afraid 
on that account, but they were uncon- 
vinced, and went on their way. On 
our arrival in the town, we found 
everybody astir. The shopkeepers were 
packing up their goods and preparing 
for flight, while the troops were endea- 
vouring to put the place in a posture of 
defence. 

The Prussians were expected to ad- 
vance along the road from Bruckenau, 
which approaches the town from the 
north on the opposite side of the river ; 
and then turns at right angles over the 
stone bridge into the centre of the town. 
As this road lies under a precipitous 
hill, and is only sheltered from the river 
by a line of poplar trees, it would be 
much exposed to the bullets of a de- 
fending force on the opposite bank. 
Every endeavour was therefore made to 
concentrate the fire of the Bavarian 
troops upon this spot; and, with that 
object, two field-pieces were posted on 
the raised causeway on the east side of 
the bridge, supported by a battalion of 
Bavarians, who lay on the slope under 
the shelter of the causeway. All the 
houses facing the river at this point were 
loopholed for musketry, and strongly oc- 
cupied with troops: the large lodging- 
house of Adam Hailman, which lies 
close to the causeway, being conspicuous 
in this respect, from the garrison that 
occupied its windows, and who were 
well sheltered from the enemy’s bullets 
by mattresses taken from the beds and 
reared up against the windows, while 
the bridge itself was barricaded with 
wagons, and jeverything available for 
the purpose; until it became evident 
that, unless first cleared by artillery, no 
enemy could hope to carry it in the face 
of such a fire, without suffering great 
loss. 

The wooden bridges over the river 
had also been cut down, and the iron 
footbridge, immediately at the back of 
the Arcades in the Cure Garden, was 
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denuded of its planking, and strongly 
barricaded. 

As the Saale itself is a deep stream, 
there was no fear of the Prussians 
attempting to ford it. Down the east 
bank of the river the Cure Garden 
was lined with troops, who, from their 
shelter behind the trees, could cover 
with their fire the meadows opposite. 
At the extreme end of the garden is 
Sanner’s hotel ; beyond this again, lies 
a large open meadow, across which a 
footpath runs to the Gemiinden road, 
crossing the river near the mill by a 
wooden bridge. This bridge was also 
cut down, but the posts were left 
standing in the water; an omission, 
which ultimately proved the salvation 
of the town. By eight o’clock these 
preparations were complete, but there 
were no signs as yet of the enemy. 
The residents in the houses on the 
other side of the river, and the persons 
staying at the Hotel de Bavarie, had 
of course come over into the town, 
leaving their effects at the mercy of 
the Prussians. With the exception, 
however, of the unfortunate hotel, no 
destruction of private property took 
place. In the course of the evening 
General Zoller himself rode down to 
the bridge on his grey charger, accom- 
panied by his staff, and addressed a 
few cheering words to his men, the 
last he ever spoke to them. He ex- 
plained to them, in a few energetic 
sentences, the importance of their ser- 
vice. They were to hold the bridge as 
long as possible ; when it was no longer 
tenable they were to retreat, as best 
they could, to the east on the Mun- 
nerstadt road. Zoller’s address to 
his troops enlightened us who heard 
him as to the object of the enemy. 
Falkenstein was making an effort to 
cut off Prince Charles from his commu- 
nication with Schweinfurt ; and by his 
quickness having gained an advantage, 
it was evident that, unless he were 
delayed at Kissingen, which was the 
only place that offered any prospect of 
a successful resistance, Prince Charles 
would not have time to fall back from 
Neustadt to the river Maine, but would 
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be intercepted by a larger force of 
Prussians. The whole brunt of this 
defence would therefore fall on Zoller’s 
brigade, some 5,000 men ; and though 
Der Tann with the second division 
had been sent for, and would doubtless 
arrive from Miinnerstadt to his assist- 
ance, yet the first shock would have to 
be borne by Zoller alone. The pros- 
pect of a defence was not a cheerful 
one for the inhabitants ; for, though the 
excitement of the moment, and the 
interest we felt in what was about to 
happen, made the sense of danger 
small, yet it could not but strike even 
a mind ignorant of military matters, 
that the enemy, if they failed to force 
@ passage in any other way, could from 
the hills opposite, by shelling the town, 
very soon reduce every house to ashes, 
and make it too hot even for the troops 
defending it. It was now dusk, and 
the troops lay down to sleep in their 
ranks at their posts on the banks of 
the river; a sleep which to many of 
them was to be their last. In the 
town, however, there was no repose, 
The streets were crowded with troops, 
while the whole wagon train was under 
immediate orders to retreat to Schwein- 
furt, and hurried preparations were 
being made for departure. Horses were 
being harnessed by the dim light given 
by the red lamps of the ambulance- 
wagons, and the noise of preparation 
continued till midnight, when I heard 
the long line of vehicles rumbling away 
under my windows in the direction of 
Schweinfurt. 

Early on the morning of the 10th, I 
visited the banks of the river, and found 
the troops rising from the straw on 
which they had slept. The men were 
careless and full of fun, but the officers 
appeared excited and anxious, as well 
they might, at the idea of having an 
overpowering force upon them at any 
moment. The enemy, however, had 
not yet appeared ; but a Prussian scout, 
who in his anxiety to get a view of the 
town had made himself too conspicuous 
at the edge of the wood on the opposite 
hills, had been already laid low by a 
Bavarian bullet, The last preparations 
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were now made in the way of defence, 
and ambulances, with their stores of 
lint and medical necessaries open to 
view, were posted in the Cure 
Garden, under the shelter of Adam 
Hailman’s house. All eyes were now 
strained to obtain the first view of the 
enemy. 

It was nine o'clock before the crack 
of rifles from the bridge told us the 
enemy were in sight, and warned us to 
get under shelter. From the windows 
of our hotel we could still, however, 
obtain a good view of what was passing. 
The skirmishers of the enemy were now 
apparent on the opposite hills, issuing 
from the woods of the Maxruhe and 
the Altenberg ; while General Falken- 
stein and his staff were visible on the 
crest of the hill to the west, surveying 
the town. ‘The firing now became con- 
tinuous ; and the whistle of the bullets, 
as they flew over the houses, was varied 
by the screams of the shells from the 
Prussian battery on the shoulder of the 
Altenberg. The fire from the enemy’s 
guns was not, however, at present 
directed upon the town, but the artil- 
lery were content with pitching their 
shells just over the houses into the 
close ranks of the second division of 
the Bavarian army, who had now come 
up, and who occupied the slopes to the 
east. The precision of the Prussian fire 
was described to me by an eye-witness, 
a good judge of shell practice, as mar- 
vellous ; each shell as it fell caused 
such gaps in the battalions of the Bava- 
rians, that the regiments were ordered 
into open order on the face of the hill. 
But though the Bavarians suffered here, 
yet on the banks of the river they held 
their own well. The attacking force of 
the Prussians consisted of Goeben’s 
division, all Westphalians, and number- 
ing some 6,000 men. Their skirmishers 
advanced towards ,the bridge and the 
banks of the river with their usual 
impetuosity ; but all to no purpose: a 
destructive fire met them, and caused 
them severe loss; while the Bavarians, 
being under shelter, were uninjured by 
the Prussian bullets. To the enemy 
the needle-gun was of little use ; it was 
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a struggle which required careful shoot- 
ing and a steady aim: and the heavy 
rifles, in the hands of the Bavarians, 
were more than a match for the rapid 
shooting of the attacking force. For 
an hour or more did the Prussians do 
their best, but in vain: Falkenstein’s 
patience became exhausted, his men 
were falling fast, and made no way, 
although Manteuffel had now come 
to the assistance of Goeben. The 
approaches to the bridge were so ex- 
posed to the fire of the defenders on 
the opposite bank, that it was impos- 
sible for the Prussians to advance Wwith- 
out being at once shot down; and the 
depth of the stream prevented any 
attempt to ford it. Their skirmishers 
were therefore obliged to take shelter 
in the houses on the west bank, and 
from our hotel we could see the flash 
of the rifles at the windows of the 
Hotel de Bavaria, as the Prussians re- 
turned the fire of the Bavarians at the 
bridge. It was clear, however, that 
this fusilade would never drive the 
defenders from the bridge, or open a 
passage for the Prussians ; and Falken- 
stein’s only resource lay in shelling the 
town. This he had been anxious to 
avoid, according to some, because, having 
himself derived benefit from the waters, 
he felt an affection for the place ; but 
more probably, to judge from the cha- 
racter of the veteran, imagining, as he 
did, that the number of visitors in the 
town was larger than it was in reality, 
he shrunk from drawing upon himself 
and his army the outery which would 
sound throughout Europe if harmless 
invalids were involved in the same 
destruction as the troops who were 
defending the town. However, as he 
himself stated afterwards to one of our 
countrymen, watch in hand he sat on 
his charger, resolved to give his men 
but ten more minutes to carry the 
bridge: if not then effected, the Prus- 
sian gun$ were to be depressed, and 
their shells were to crash down upon 
the roofs over our heads. This, how- 
ever, we fortunately escaped. From 
the summit of the Altenberg, the re- 
mains of the foot-bridge near the mill 


had evidently been descried, and pointed 
out to the general; for advantage was 
at once taken of this weak point, as 
described to me by a friend who watched 
the battle from the Bodenlaube hill. 
Several hundred Prussians were seen 
hurrying down the hill to the wooden 
chalet in the Gemiinden road; here 
they quickly ripped the ‘planks from 


‘the sides of the house, and carried 


them down to the bank. In a few 
minutes a sufficient means of passage 
was formed on the dismantled posts ; 
and several hundred of Goeben’s West- 
phalians had established themselves on 
our side of the river, and were ad- 
vancing towards the town across the 
large open meadow. The Bavarian 
troops, however, as soon as it was 
seen what had occurred, were not 
behindhand in making preparations for 
the defence of our flank. A strong 
body occupied Sanner’s hotel, and from 
the back windows a shower of bullets 
was poured upon the skirmishers as 
they approached. Many a Prussian 
was laid low on the turf; but Goeben’s 
men were too numerous, and too impe- 
tuous, to be kept back. They came on 
like a torrent ; the hotel was carried ; 
with fixed bayonets they burst into 
the salle & manger, where the terri- 
fied visitors were crouching on the floor 
to escape the bullets which were flying 
through the windows. Bidding the 
ladies remain still if they wished to 
escape unhurt, the Prussians then 
stormed the staircase, and every Bava- 
rian soldier in the hotel was in a 
few moments a prisoner. Meanwhile 
another body of the enemy had carried 
the southern end of the Cure Garden : 
this was not, however, surrendered 
without a determined struggle. Imme- 
diately in front of our hotel we could 
hear the shouts of angry men, and the 
shrieks of the wounded; while the 
crack of the rifles sounded close to our 
ears. Though the feeling of curiosity 
was strong, it was difficult to see what 
was passing, for the sound of breaking 
glass and the thud of the bullets 
against the walls showed the danger 
of any vicinity to the windows. It 
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was evident, however, that the Bava- 
rian troops were being driven back 
across the road towards the hotel. We 
could see them crowding through the 
gateway leading into the courtyard, 
throwing away their knapsacks in their 
flight, while a few endeavoured to make 
their escape through the building. The 
Prussians were, however, too quick for 
them, and rushed up the hotel steps 
and in at the open door in pursuit. 
The greater portion of the population 
of the hotel had taken refuge in the 
cellar, but an adventurous American, 
who had loitered too long below in 
the hall to watch the fighting, scarcely 
succeeded in saving himself. As he 
fled upstairs and turned the bend on 
the staircase a Prussian bullet passed 
through his whiskers, smashing the 
staircase clock into a thousand pieces. 
Pale with terror, and rubbing his ears 
to assure himself of his own safety, he 
joined us as we stood on the landing. 
We were a party of six, two of the 
number being young ladies from Fin- 
land, who certainly behaved with the 
greatest coolness throughout the affair. 
For a few moments the struggle con- 
tinued down below in the hall ; bayonets 
flashed, men shouted, and the din of 
the tumult sounded through the build- 
ing ; but the Bavarians were soon over- 
powered, and threw down their arms. 
Then a score of helmeted Prussians, 
with bayonets fixed, rushed up the 
staircase, no doubt expecting a further 
resistance, as they seemed relieved when 
only our civilian party met their view. 
Not a single Bavarian soldier had fortu- 
nately taken that direction, or we should 
have been in the midst of a struggle 
upstairs. To us the soldiers were far 
more considerate than was to be ex- 
pected of men in such an excited state, 
and having satisfied themselves by in- 
quiries from us, and by a rigorous search, 
that there were no prisoners to be made, 
they left the building. I went down 
into the street, and found that the stone 


bridge, which had been held till the ° 


last by a handful of Bavarians until 
their flank had been turned, was now 
clear ; and the .Prussian columns were 
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pouring into the town; while their 
shells were still whistling over the 
house-tops, scattering destruction among 
the retreating army as it moved up the 
hill to the east. At the door of our 
hotel, close by the dead body of a 
Bavarian soldier, two mounted Prus- 
sian officers, hot and dusty, but calm 
and unconcerned, were hastily swallow- 
ing the bumpers of Rhine wine handed 
to them by the scared landlord. Every- 
where traces of the struggle were visible. 
The Cure Garden was strewn with 
dead, lying beneath the trees, with the 
anguish of their death-struggle still 
impressed upon their countenances. 
One young Bavarian, who had been 
firing from the shelter of the stone 
area round the Ragotzy well, had 
fallen backwards on the steps, shot 
through the temple. The ground was 
littered with kmnapsacks, cartridges, 
pouches, and side arms, which had 
either belonged to the dead, or had 
been thrown off in the flight by those 
who had escaped. 

It was now one o'clock, and all the 
Bavarians had by this time been driven 
out of the town or made prisoners, 
and Kissingen was in the possession of 
the Prussians. We were now able to 
go about the streets, and inquire after 
the safety of our friends. All the 
visitors, I was very glad to find, were 
unhurt, though some were reported 
missing during part of the day, but 
these returned into the town in the 
course of the afternoon, having, it 
appears, been unable to get under 
shelter when the fighting commenced. 
One party, consisting of a lady and two 
gentlemen, had to creep into a ditch for 
shelter from the bullets, as they found 
themselves, when outside the town, 
between a cross-fire; and there they 
remained for three hours. Others, who 
were also outside the town when the 
fighting commenced, retreated into the 
neighbouring villages till all was quiet. 
Two of the inhabitants of Kissingen, 
however, lost their lives; one of them 
the poor old “boots” at our hotel, 
whose early knock at my bedroom door 
I had morning after morning been 








accustomed to hear. He was found in 
the course of the afternoon lying in the 
garden at the back of the house, killed 
by a stray bullet. In fact it was from 
this source alone that danger was in- 
curred, as, owing to the excellent morale 
of the Prussian troops, the greatest con- 
sideration was shown to non-combatants 
in almost every case. Considerable risk 
was incurred, however, by an English 
family, residing in a house at the back 
of the Hotel de Russie. The inmates, 
after barring the door, had taken refuge 
in the cellar; when the Prussians, who 
had become infuriated by the loss of 
several of their men from the Bavarian 
rifles near that spot, attacked the house, 
and actually fired shots through the 
cellar gratings, the bullets passing close 
by those within. The Prussians then 
broke into the house in a state of 
the greatest excitement, insisting that 
Bavarian soldiers were concealed within. 
The inmates were subjected to the 
utmost terror, as the soldiers, exaspe- 
rated at the idea of being baffled in 
their search, seemed bent upon destroy- 
ing every soul in the house. With the 
utmost difficulty they were at last con- 
vinced that there was no ground for 
their suspicion ; and they were calmed 
before any actual injury had been done. 
The conduct of the Prussians, with 
respect to private property, was gene- 
tally unexceptionable. This was not, 
however, the case at the Hotel de 
Bavarie, on the west side of the river. 
It is difficult to say what pretext they 
had for plundering the hotel. The 
name however was perhaps, in some 
respects, the motive; but the chief 
reason was, no doubt, that the Prussians 
having taken possession of the hotel, 
proceeded to break open the cellar, 
where they soon made an end of stores 
of wine valued at 7,000 florins. The 
consequence was that a large number 
quickly became intoxicated, and pro- 
ceeded to sack the hotel out of wanton 
mischief. When once the work of 
devastation was commenced, it was 
carried out thoroughly. I visited the 
hotel the next day, and it seemed as if 
everything that could be devised in the 
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way of destruction had been effected. 
Not a window-pane or mirror, not a 
piece of glass or earthenware, but was 
smashed and trodden under foot. The 
only thing unhurt was the aviary out- 
side the salle & manger, where the 
canaries were fluttering and chirping for 
food in the midst of the desolation 
around, 


PART IIL. 


To return to the Bavarian army, 
which was now retreating to the east, 
pursued by the Prussian troops. An- 
other body of Prussians, it appears, had 
by this time crossed the river to the 
northward at the Salines baths; and, 
having driven the Bavarians out of the 
bath-house, they were able to advance, 
and turn the right of the Bavarian army. 
The Bavarians, however, retreated slowly 
and steadily, and the sound of musketry 
was heard continuously the whole of 
the afternoon, just outside the town. 
The next day I went over the field of 
battle with a friend, and we could trace 
the course of the fighting. Lines of 
knapsacks behind every hedge or other 
obstacle showed where the Bavarian 
skirmishers had made a stand, while the 
whole hillside of waving corn was strewn 
with Prussian dead. It had evidently 
been a struggle most stubbornly pro- 
longed. On the brow of a steep slope, 
a few steps beyond the dead bodies of 
two Prussian soldiers, lay an old 
Bavarian major. He had fallen on his 
back, his face towards the foe. His 
tunic had been opened, no doubt by 
some friendly hand, which had sought 
to stop his wound, but in vain : through 
the opening in his finely-embroidered 
shirt, stained with his life-blood, could 
be seen the entrance into his lungs the 
fatal bullet had made. He had doubt- 
less been endeavouring to steady his 
men, and the words of encouragement 
must have been issuing from his lips 
when he was thus struck down. Now 
he lay in the sleep of death, his hair, 
grizzled with age, in the dust ; and his 
short grey moustache adding to that 
stern expression which his features 
retained even in death, Such was the 
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eourse of the battle that afternoon. 
As the sun sank in the west, the 
Bavarians found themselves in a posi- 
tion of great natural strength, some 
three miles from Kissingen, on the brow 
of a precipitous hill, with a wood in 
their rear. Here they stood to bay, and 
thus, aided by their situation, they were 
enabled to resist all attempts of the 
enemy to dislodge them. The Prussians 
again and again advanced to the attack, 
but in vain; they were hurled back 
with great loss. The heaps of Prussian 
dead bore testimony to the fury of their 
attack, but their loss at this point was, I 
heard, attributable to the state of in- 
toxication many of the men were in, 
from the result of the sack of the Hotel 
de Bavarie, and one regiment, as I learnt 
from an officer who survived, was almost 
annihilated. As darkness came on, the 
Prussians, wearied with their long days’ 
work, returned to Kissingen. 

We had had during the afternoon a 
busy time in the town. The streets 


were crowded with soldiers looking out 


for quarters, while fatigue-parties were 
bringing in the wounded, Prussian and 
Bavarian alike, as quickly as possible. 
A few, slightly wounded, and with their 
heads or limbs tied up, were able to 
crawl along supported by their comrades ; 
while the rest, laid carefully side by side 
in wagons filled with straw, were carried 
through the streets to the temporary 
hospitals prepared for them. As might 
be expected, the agony of the helpless 
sufferers, caused by the jolting of these 
springless vehicles, was frightful to 
witness. At first, too, considerable 
confusion in providing places for the 
wounded was apparent, and many men 
in a fearful state of suffering were carried 
about from house to house, in search of 
room ; but this want was not long felt. 
A place could not be found more fitted 
to alleviate the horrors of a battle-field 
than a town which, at that season of the 
year, had been accustomed to the presence 
of some 3,000 visitors. Beds and surgi- 
cal assistance were easily to be procured. 
For the Bavarians who had been 
wounded in the defence of their country 
there were plenty of houses open, and 
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hands ready to nurse them; while the 
Prussian authorities selected for the 
general hospitals the long line of arcades 
in the Cure Garden, and the lofty 
ball-room in the centre. To this spot 
mattresses in abundance were brought 
from the lodging-houses, and there we 
saw side by side hundreds of poor fellows 
in all stages of suffering, some insensible 
from pain, others writhing in agony ; 
while a few, whose wounds were super- 
ficial, and for the moment gave them no 
pain, appeared in good spirits, and even 
happy. 

But though the sufferings of these 
poor fellows appeared to us most terrible, 
yet the rest of the troops, with the ex- 
ception of those employed in hospital 
duties, were too much occupied to pay 
much attention to the condition of their 
comrades. Even in their brief campaign, 
the sight of suffering must have become 
very familiar to them; and in time of 
war a soldier lives only for the day, and 
only for himself. We had that evening 
in Kissingen 30,000 troops, men who 
had gained possession of a town provided 
with good lodging and abundance of 
food, after they had passed weeks of bad 
quarters and black bread. So the army 
made merry. From every house which 
was occupied by the troops the sound 
of good cheer was heard ; while at the 
Hotel de Russie, where Falkenstein had 
fixed his head-quarters, a novel scene 
presented itself. 

In the salle & manger, instead of the 
crowd of quiet invalids we had been 
accustomed to see there, I found the 
tables occupied by the officers of the 
Prussian army. Supper had been finished 
in a satisfactory manner, to judge from 
the rows of wine bottles which stood 
empty on the board, while the warriors 
themselves, flushed with the generous 
liquor, and excited with argument, were 
carrying on a war of words with reference 
to the events of the day ; each one en- 
deavouring to make his voice heard above 
that of his neighbour. The din was 
deafening. At the head of one of these 
tables sat the veteran Falkenstein, with 
his generals of division, Manteuffel and 
Goeben, engaged in deep conversation, 
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doubtless over their future plans. 
Though an early march had been ordered 
for the morrow, yet it was not till the 
small hours of the morning that I ceased 
to hear the clatter of swords and the 
jingle of spurs along the passages of the 
hotel, as our new guests swaggered off 
to bed. 

Falkenstein’s object, of course, now 
was to reach Schweinfurt as speedily as 
possible, as delay in Kissingen would be 
fatal to his plan of intercepting Prince 
Charles. Accordingly at early daybreak, 
on the 11th of July, the army was in 
motion, and for four long hours the 
close ranks of the Prussians passed 
through the streets of Kissingen, under 
my windows, on their road towards 
Schweinfurt ; the troops filled with the 
expectation that they were about to add 
fresh laurels to the standards of the 
Army of the Maine. A success in this 
quarter was, however, denied them. 
Before they gained their destination, 
they heard that the Bavarians had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the river Maine. 
Prince Charles, as we afterwards learnt, 
had profited by the delay of the Prus- 
sians at the stone bridge of Kissingen, 
to march rapidly southwards ; and at 
Miinnerstadt, on the evening of the 10th, 
he had been joined by Der Tann and his 
division, which had retreated from Kis- 
singen with the remains of Zoller’s 
brigade ; Zoller himself being left dead 
on the field of battle. Prince Charles 
with his united army was now able bya 
forced night march to reach Schweinfurt, 
where the railroad lay open to him, and, 
taking advantage of this, he soon placed 
the river between himself and the 
enemy. 

On the afternoon of the 11th, the 
disappointed Prussians countermarched 
to Kissingen ; and Falkenstein, now 
that the Bavarians had escaped him, at 
once prepared to march on Frankfort, in 
search of Prince Alexander and the 
Federal army. Accordingly, on the 
12th, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the long line of the Prussian army set 
in motion, and recross the bridge which 
had cost the lives of so many of their 
fellows, in the direction of Frankfort. 


For many hours the uniforms which for 
the last two days had become so familiar 
to us passed, rank after rank, before 
our view. The sturdy Westphalians of 
Goeben’s division, their numbers sadly 
reduced since they first caught sight of 
the buildings of Kissingen, the ill-fated 
thirteenth regiment of the Line, doomed 
in a few days to be decimated at As- 
chaffenburg, and the conspicuous white 
tunics of the Prussian cuirassiers as they 
rode by, their shot-proof helmets and 
breastplates sparkling in the sun, while 
the artillery and baggage-train brought 
up the rear; among which we could 
recognise the well-appointed wagons 
which still bore on their sides the names 
of Hanoverian regiments, as evidence 
that they were part of the spoil of war. 

All the Prussians had now departed, 
with the exception of a small body of 
men which had been left to enforce the 
contributions levied on the surround- 
ing country. We felt the departure 
of the army to be a great relief. The 
presence of so many men had quite 
drained the town of supplies; and 
visitors as well as inhabitants had been 
reduced to black bread, a means of 
sustenance which only a very good 
appetite and some previous acquaintance 
can render palatable. The pretty Cure 
Garden, too, had been desecrated by 
the horses of the Prussian cuirassiers, 
which had been picketed between the 
trees, and it wore now more the appear- 
ance of a stable than a promenade. It 
did not, however, take long to set every- 
thing in its usual order; and but for 
the sight of the long row of prostrate 
forms in the arcades, and the sound of 
the creaking country wagons, as the 
commissariat train toiled along the 
Gemiinden road, in the rear of the army, 
under the burning sun, we should have 
found it difficult to realize what had 
occurred, or to believe that the country 
was in the power of an enemy. 

The wounded now became the chief 
object of interest ; and the energy with 
which the English ladies devoted them- 
selves to the care of the sick made me 
indeed proud of my countrywomen. 
Before the hospital arrangements had. 
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got into complete working order, there 
was felt, necessarily, a great lack of 
attendance and of ordinary comforts ; 
and at this time their assistance was in- 
valuable. To cool the sufferer’s parched 
tongue with refreshing drinks, to supply 
the stimulants without which exhausted 
nature must have given up the struggle, 
to bathe the wounded limbs and re- 
arrange the bandages, was the constant 
occupation of many of these worthy 
imitators of Florence Nightingale. Nor 
did they forget, while ministering to the 
wants of the body, to smooth meanwhile 
the pillow of the wounded man, and to 
add those small words of sympathy, 
which only the kind heart of a woman 
knows how to express. In passing down 
the line of beds, it was touching to see 
the gratitude for these attentions evinced 
by those poor fellows who were suf- 
ficiently free from pain to be capable of 
expressing it. A melting look might be 
seen in the eyes of the rough soldier as 
he kissed the hand that served him, and 
fell back on his pillow with a smile of 
gratitude pervading his features. 

There were curious contrasts in that 
row of wounded men: some lay in- 
sensible as if already dead; others, 
though frightfully disfigured by some 
ghastly wound in the head or face, yet 
appeared to suffer little. One case in 
particular was that of a Prussian whose 
two eyes had been carried away by a 
bullet which had struck him in profile, 
going completely through the bone of 
his nose. Yet his suffering did not 
appear to be so great as one would have 
expected from his injury. But there 
were a few whose writhing agony told 
of a vital body wound. Under the 
Arcade, close to the ballroom door, lay 
a young Bavarian: his face once seen 
I can never forget. A bullet had passed 
right through his body, and for three 
days the look of death was upon his 
face, as his strong frame struggled in its 
agony. He was nursed by several of 
his countrywomen, who hung incessantly 
around his bed with the solicitude of 
sisters; and when for the last time I 
looked upon him his strength was fast 
failing, and the tender-hearted women 


were kneeling around him, bathed in 
tears, with difficulty joining in the 
responses to the prayers which one of 
them was sobbing forth to the now 
unconscious sufferer. 

But as most of those who sank under 
their wounds were far removed from 
home and friends, the death-bed scene 
was in general free from the additional 
gloom which the anguish of relations 
ordinarily adds to it. At the Hotel 
Fischer, however, a painful occurrence 
happened. Frau von —— on hearing 
that her husband lay wounded at 
Kissingen, at once started from Munich 
to nurse him; and, being under the 
impression that his wound was slight, 
she entered the house from her carriage, 
full of gaiety and high spirits at the 
idea of again seeing her husband, and 
that he was now free from the perils of 
a further campaign. To her inquiry, 
where was Captain von ! she was 
met by the reply, “ He is not here; he 
is dead ; he was buried yesterday.” The 
revulsion of feeling was too frightful, 
and the poor woman fell down in- 
sensible. It was not for some time that 
she revived sufficiently to learn the 
reality of her misery; and throughout 
the night her frightful screams attested 
the shock her nervous system had 
received. 

But even among the wounded there 
were bright and cheerful faces. Many 
of them had been hit in the legs and 
feet; and, after the bullets had been 
extracted, they felt comparatively easy. 
The greater part would sit up, and 
enjoy the cigars which were plentifully 
supplied to all who called for them. 
To the ladies who had been kind to 
them they would also with great glee 
bring forth from under their pillow and 
display the bullet which had brought 
them low, as a great trophy. The pos- 
session of this relic always seemed to 
afford much satisfaction ; and in several 
cases, where it was evident that the 
wound was mortal, the surgeons yielded 
to the clamours of the dying man, and 
extracted the ball, for the purpose of 
giving him some small satisfaction in 
his last hours by its possession. 
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Meanwhile fresh cases were daily 
brought in; men who in the agony of 
the hour had crawled under the shelter 
of the bushes from the burning sun, 
and for days and nights had escaped 
the search of the fatigue parties, and 
yet still lived. Others who had fallen 
in the later part of the day’s engage- 
ment, and had at first been laid in the 
miserable hovels and sheds at the village 
of Winkels, were now, greatly to the 
delight of the poor dispossessed villagers, 
brought down to the hospitals at Kis- 
singen. For these, unfortunately, there 
was no difficulty in finding room. Beds 
were always vacant, from which the 
hand of death had removed the former 
occupant. Morning after morning the 
gaps in the line of sick, and the sad 
row of lifeless forms at the extremity 
of the Arcade, each covered with a 
military cloak, bare witness to the 
mortality of the previous night ; while 
the truck which had been employed 
to bear the more cumbrous musical 
instruments to the band platform, we 
now saw daily passing across the garden, 
laden with a score of dead. At the ceme- 
tery large pits had been dug, and the dead 
from the hospitals, as well as those who 
had been collected from the battle-field, 
were laid to rest, side by side. The 
latter were brought down by wagon 
loads, and the afternoon succeeding the 
battle, when I visited the cemetery, three 
of these dismal burdens were waiting 
for interment. I crossed the cemetery 
to a small chapel on the other side, 
which was open, and on the floor I 
beheld the corpses of about a score 
Bavarian soldiers awaiting a separate 
burial at the hands of their countrymen. 
Their faces were all uncovered, and the 
effect of so many mute forms lying ex- 
tended in solemn silence was peculiarly 
striking. One of them was a Bavarian 
efficer, a remarkably handsome man, 
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whose features I recognised as one of 
those, who only the Sunday before had 
jauntily swaggered up and down the 
Promenade in the Cure Garden, in full 
possession of life. 

Of the casualties on both sides it 
is difficult to form an estimate. The 
Prussians suffered severely compared 
with the Bavarians, as the latter fought 
so much under shelter; but the large 
number of the Bavarians, probably some 
800, who were surrounded in the town 
and made prisoners, must have made 
the loss in effective men about equal. 
In comparison with the fearful carnage 
in Bohemia, the loss of life would 
appear trifling ; but it was only when 
the results of a battle between two 
small armies had been brought before 
my eyes, that I felt I could realise 
in their intensity the horrors of a battle- 
field like Sadowa. 

It was not long before we had all 
taken our departure from Kissingen. 
For some little time we found consider- 
able difficulty in so doing, as all means 
of transport had been seized by the 
Prussians, and carriages were not to be 
had. Some families, anxious to depart, 
entrusted themselves to country wag- 
gons, in which, seated on their trunks, 
we saw them leaving the town for a 
journey of some sixty miles to the rail 
at Cassel. But, as the army moved 
farther off, carriages again made their 
appearance, and the town was soon 
left to its suffering wounded and its 
dejected inhabitants, 

May another year be a brighter one 
for it; but,.though the bullet-marks 
may be removed from its walls, and the 
dark stains may be cleansed from its 
arcades, yet the recollection of Kissingen 
in July, 1866, will not soon be effaced 
from the recollection of us who then 
saw the horrors of war in their reality. 
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LORD DUFFERIN ON THE TENURE OF LAND, 


RY T. E. C, LESLIE, 


Ar the opening of his work upon De- 
mocracy, M. de Tocqueville sketches in 
a few sentences the political history of 
Europe for seven hundred years from a 
time “at which the right of governing 
“ descended with family inheritances, 
“ force was the only means by which 
“ man could act upon man, and landed 
“ property was the sole source of power.” 
Hardly a single event of importance in 
history, he proceeds, not one step in 
human progress since then, not one 
acquisition material or immaterial to 
the domain of civilization, but has raised 
rivals to the great landed proprietors, 
placed sources of social and political 
power at the disposal of new classes, 
and tended to the furtherance of 
equality. “ Poetry, eloquence, memory, 
“the charms of wit, the glow of imagi- 
“ nation, profoundness of thought, all 
“ the gifts which Heaven imparts indis- 
* criminately, have turned to the advan- 
“tage of democracy; and even when 
“ they have been found in the posses- 
“ sion of its opponents, they have still 
“done service to its cause by bringing 
**into relief man’s natural greatness ; 
“its conquests have spread therefore 
“ with those of civilization and know- 
“ ledge, and literature has become an 
“ arsenal open to all, in which the weak 
“and the poor have found arms every 
“ day.” Whoever uses M. de Tocque- 
ville’s eyes to read the signs of the time, 
will accordingly see in the part taken 
by Lord Dufferin—at once a noble, a 
landowner, and a man of letters and 
genius—in the controversy relating to 
land, not a vindication of its proprietors 
which will exempt their conduct hence- 
forward from scrutiny, but a mark of 
the irresistible force of a movement 
which is setting up rivals in every direc- 
tion to inherited distinctions and terri- 
torial power ;—rendering public opinion 
No. 93.—voL. Xvi. 


the sovereign authority, and the public 
good the sole foundation upon which 
institutions, however ancient, can base 
their continuance ;—above all, making 
landed property, once the sole source 
of legislation, now its recognised subject 
and creature, of no title which 
is not derived trom the public advan- 
tage, and amenable in all its relations 
to the control of the State. <A great 
step has been made towards making 
the use of landed property reasonable, 
when its proprietors themselves begin 
to reason about it ; not only is it a sign 
that they are ceasing to rely solely on 
power, but it exposes whatever is inde- 
fensible in their pretensions to imme- 
diate detection. A fool is said to be 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason ; but sometimes 
he is wise beyond his conceit, for it may 
be ten times harder to answer folly than 
reason. The old vague and intractable 
assertions of “the rights of property,” 
for example, however little to the intel- 
lectual credit of those who employed 
them, were not without an impenetrable 
power of resistance to argument, which 
enabled them to hold ground ; just as 
the stupidest animals are the most ob- 
stinate in an encounter, because they 
cannot see when they are beaten, and 
hold on to the death. 

If, however, such characteristics as 
the foregoing of the great movement 
delineated in M. de Tocqueville’s pages, 
may awaken pleasure and hope in 
the minds of his disciples, others, un- 
fortunately, are not wanting which 
cannot be viewed without both regret 
and alarm even by those whose con- 
fidence is strongest that it is upon the 
whole a movement for good. Not the 
least portentous among these is that 
growing severance of the peasantry from 
the soil, and that increasingly selfish 
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and exclusive use of dominion over it 
by its proprietors, of which M.de Tocque- 
ville speaks as follows :—‘‘ An aristo- 
* cracy does not die like a man in a day. 
“ Long befgre open war has broken out 
against it, the bond which had united 
“the higher classes with the lower is 
“ seen to loosen by degrees ; the relations 
“ between the poor and the rich become 
“ fewer and less kindly ; rents rise. This 
“is not actually the result of demo- 
“ cratic revolution, but it is its certain 
“ indication. For an aristocracy which 
“has definitively let the heart of the 
“ people slip from its hands is like a 
“tree which is dead at its roots, and 
“which the winds overturn the more 
“* easily, the higher it is. I have often 
“heard great English proprietors con- 
“ gratulate themselves that they derive 
“much ‘more money from their estates 
“ than their fathers did. They may be 
“in the right to rejoice, but assuredly 
“they do not know at what they re- 
‘*joice. They imagine they are making 
“ a net profit when they are only making 
“‘an exchange. What they gain in 
“ money they are on the point of losing 
“in power. ... There is yet another 
“ sign that a great democratic movement 
‘is being accomplished or is in pre- 
“ paration. In the middle age almost 
“all landed property was let in per- 
“* petuity, or at least for a very long term. 
“When one studies the economy of 
“that period, one finds that leases for 
“ninety years were commoner than 
“ leases for twelve years are now.” In 
his celebrated Essay on M. de Tocque- 
ville’s book, Mr. Mill has with similar 
prescience remarked that without a large 
agricultural class, with an attachment 
to the soil, a permanent connexion with 
it, and the tranquillity and simplicity 
of rural habits and tastes, there can be 
no check to the total predominance of 
an unsettled, uneasy, gain-seeking, com- 
mercial democracy. “Our town popu- 
“ lation,” it has long been remarked, “ is 
“ becoming almost as mobile and uneasy 
“asthe American. It ought not to be 
“ so with our agriculturists ; they ought 
“ to be the counterbalancing element in 
“the national character; they should 


“represent the type opposite to the 
“ commercial—that of moderate wishes, 
“ tranquil tastes, and cultivation of the 
“ enjoyments compatible with their ex- 
“ isting position. To attain this object, 
“ how much alteration may be requisite 
“in the system cf rack-renting and 
“ tenancy-at-will we cannot undertake 
“ to show in this place.” ! 

So, in a late debate upon Irish tenures, 
in Parliament, it was argued with un- 
answerable force by Mr. Gregory, in refe- 
rence to the tenure now generally preva- 
lent in the island : “There could be no 
“attachment to the institutions of a 
“country in which the whole of a 
“* peasantry existed merely on sufferance ; 
“ certainly there was nothing conserva- 
“ tive in tenancies at will; indeed he 
“ believed such tenancies to be the most 
“ revolutionary in the world.” The 
conclusion is irresistible that the true 
revolutionary party in Ireland are un- 
consciously and unwillingly, but not the 
less certainly, the owners of land. When 
therefore it is alleged that the chronic 
absence of tranquillity and the periodical 
recurrence of sedition prevent the rise 
of other occupations than agriculture, 
thereby placing almost the whole popu- 
lation at the mercy of the landlords, who 
can in consequence impose unreasonable 
terms, the answer is obvious,—first, that 
prosperous agriculture and continued 
political tranquillity are equally in- 
compatible with such a tenure; secondly, 
that a prosperous agriculture is itself the 
true natural source and support of all 
other industries ; and thirdly, that the 
allegation itself involves an admission 
that the power of the landlords is ex- 
cessive. So far, moreover, is the com- 
petition for land from being the cause— 
it could in no case be the excuse—of 
the insecurity of tenure in Ireland, that 
the immense reduction in the population 
and the number of the competitors for 
the occupation of land has been attended 
with increased insecurity. Before the 
failure of the potato, the Devon Com- 
mission urged the interference of Parlia- 
ment, because the industry of the culti- 
vators of the soil was paralysed by in- 


1 Dissertations and Discussions, ii. 75. 
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security. “The most general and in- 
“ deed universal complaint,” they re- 
ported, “brought before us in every part 
“of Ireland was, ‘the want of tenure,’ 
“to use the expression most commonly 
“ employed by the witnesses. The un- 
“ certainty of tenure is constantly re- 
“ ferred to as a pressing grievance by 
“all classes of tenants. It is said to 
“ paralyze all exertion, and to place a 
“ fatal impediment in the way of im- 
“ provement. We have no doubt that 
“this is so in many instances.” Since 
that Report, famine and emigration 
have reduced the population by nearly 
three millions in twenty-one years, and 
statesmen of both parties have repeatedly 
adopted the conclusion of the Devon 
Commission, both as regards the effects 
of the insecurity of tenure and the 
necessity of interference. Yet the actual 
condition of things is that the radical evil 
has increased—that leases have become 
fewer and evictions more frequent. So 
lost to the Irish proprietor’s mind is 
indeed the very conception of a true 
rural population and of the best uses of 
land, that even so enlightened and 
kindly a landlord as Lord Dufferin 
regards the love of the soil, and of a 
little farm of his own on the part of the 
peasant, not asa healthy affection and 
natural blending of associations, not as 
the true spirit of agriculture and the germ 
of many social and civil virtues, not as the 
best ally of industrious enterprise in 
other pursuits, but as a morbid and mis- 
chievous propensity to be condemned 
and discouraged. His lordship’s ideal of 
a happy and prosperous peasant seems to 
be the English agricultural labourer with 
ro root in the soil, no interest in it, and 
no love for it; and he proposes to the 
small farmer, as a means of improving 
his condition, a descent to the rank of 
a labourer for hire. Speaking in the 
House of Lords last year, the noble lord 
said : “‘ From an inherent desire to pos- 
“sess land, and in a most unhappy 
“ fancy that he loses caste if he passes 
“ from the condition of an embarrassed 


“tenant to that of an independent ° 


“ labourer, the tenant is ready to run 
“any risk rather than abandon his 


“ favourite pursuit.” The same leading 
idea presents itself again and again 
both in his lordship’s letters to the 
Times, and in his recent volume.! For 
example :—“ In proportion as the pea- 
“ sant becomes aware of a more hopeful 
“theatre for his industry, whether at 
“ home or abroad, that morbid hunger 
“ for a bit of land which has been the 
“ bane of Ireland will subside.” . . . “ The 
“ Jabourer’s dream is to become a tenant, 
“ the, tenant’s greatest ambition is to 
“ enjoy the dignity of a landlord. What 
“ he cannot be brought to realize is that 
“an independent labourer is a more 
“respectable person than a struggling 
“farmer.” . . . “The alternative of 
“ adequate wages is open to him; the 
“ reckless acquisition of land to which 
“he cannot do justice is the result 
“ of a passion to be discouraged rather 
“ than stimulated.” 

If the actual use of land throughout 
Great Britain had not given rise to a 
singular set of conceptions with regard 
to its true use, it would be superflu- 
ous to urge that political economy has 
always recognized in the pleasures of 
rural life and occupations—in the love of 
a farm and the sense of independence it 
should be so held as to bestow—in the 
desire of the labourer to become a tenant- 
farmer and of the tenant farmer to pos- 
sess land of his own—not only legitimate 
sources of happiness, but motives to 
agricultural industry, beyond its pe- 
cuniary returns, which both the laws and 
the customs of a country ought to foster. 
“‘ The beauty of the country,” says Adam 
Smith, “ the pleasures of country life, the 
“ tranquillity of mind which it promises, 
“‘ and, wherever the injustice of human 
“ laws does notdisturb, the independence 
“which it really affords, have charms 
“that more or less attract everybody ; 
“ and as to cultivate the ground was the 
“ original destination of man, so in every 
“age he seems to retain a predilection 
“for the primitive employment.” The 
productive value of the affectionate 
interest in the land which the Conti- 
nental peasant feels, after what Mr. 

1 Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land 
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Mill has done to make it known to 
insular minds, ought to need no allusion. 
Moreover the social distinctions between 
labourer and tenant farmer, and between 
the tenant farmer and the farmer of his 
own land, are natural distinctions, and 
political economy has always recognized 
the desire of men to rise in the social 
scale as an incentive to industry, 
frugality, and enterprise. The Irish 
labourer’s dream of becoming a tenant 
is a just and laudable ambition, capable 
of being turned to the most productive 
account ; and so again is the dream of 
the tenant to possess land of his own. 
The existence of peasant proprietors, the 
facility and frequency of the purchase of 
small estates, are among the principal 
causes of the prodigies performed by the 
peasants of Flanders on almost the worst 
soil in the world—because constituting 
both objects of industry and thrift, and 
models of good farming. 

“In Belgium,” Lord Dufferin states, 
“leases for three, six, and nine years 
“are the accepted terms.” They are 
the accepted terms, because better 
terms are not offered. But M. de 
Laveleye writes :—‘ Three, six, and 
“nine years cannot be properly called 
“ the approved terms in Belgium. They 
“are approved only by the landlords, 
“ All the independent agricultural asso- 
“ ciations, all the economists are for 
“long leases, and that is my own 
“ opinion. Tenancies at will would be 
“‘ considered here as an odious abuse. 
“In Flanders, too, the farmer gets a 
“ good house, and his right to be reim- 
“bursed for unexhausted manure is a 
“ privilege which descends from the 
“ Middle Age, the good effects of which 
“ are always acknowledged. The num- 
“ber of peasant proprietors is besides 
“ very great :—in West Flanders, 89,297, 
* in East Flanders 155,381. If Ireland 
“had but half as many, it would, I 
“ imagine, be well for her.”* 

If, however, to talk of peasant pro- 
prietors in these islands sounds like 
talking sedition, the peasant’s love of 
the land and ambition to rise in agri- 
cultural rank might be turned to pro- 

? Letter to the writer, 
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ductive account, without permitting 
poor man to possess a farm as proprietor. 
That upward movement which ought 
to be possible in all occupations, may be 
made possible in agriculture, even in the 
British isles, under a rational system of 
tenure, and with a judicious diversity 
in the sizes of farms. “I cannot,”—writes 
Dr. Mackenzie of Eileanach, after long 
and extensive experience of estates, and 
of Celtic tenants, who are supposed to 
possess in a peculiar degree a morbid 
hunger for land, —“ imagine greater 
“folly than discouraging the planting 
‘* of a number of cotters on every estate, 
“from the class with, say a quarter of 
“an acre, who will supply the labour 
“needed by the large farmer, up to 
* the five-acre holder, whose strength is 
“needed to crop his own land and 
“ manage his own estate. Next should 
“ come the two-horse farm, a fair object 
“of ambition to which the five-acre 
“cotter might expect to rise; after 
“ that, farms of several pairs of horses, 
“or even steam-engines perhaps. An 
“ estate or country thus planted, would 
“ offer a reasonable variety of objects of 
“ambition to the intelligent labourer 
“ who had to begin at the bottom of the 
“ladder; so that he might wish to 
“remain in Great Britain, instead of 
“ emigrating, and leaving behind him 
“ the mere refuse of his class ‘ as hewers 
*‘and drawers,’ without a prospect of 
“anything in life but hard labour 
“(harder than in our jails) and the 
“ workhouse when they are used up.” 
Instead of such an upward movement 
as Dr. Mackenzie describes, from the 
rank of the labourer to that of the small 
farmer, and again from the small to the 
large farm, the movement which Lord 
Dufferin commends to the peasant’s ac- 
ceptance is a downward one — “ from 
the condition of an embarrassed tenant 
to that of an independent labourer.” 
What kind of “independence” does 
the labourer really enjoy? a choice of 
masters, from a shilling to one and six- 
pence a day, or even more, while he is 
active and strong, and the workhouse 
in his old age. The tenant of a farm, 
1 Letter to the writer, March 11, 1867. 
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however small, with the security of a 
lease of sufticient duration, is surely 
much more independent. He is not 
subject to orders or to immediate dis- 
missal, his time is at his own disposal, 
he works for himself when he is well, 
he need not work if he is ill, and he 
earns both wages and profit. It is in- 
deed only to the “embarrassed ” tenant 
that Lord Dufferin offers the position 
of labourer on another man’s farm ; but 
the general cause of the tenant’s em- 
barrassment in Ireland (to which ought 
to be added the supineness of landlords 
in regard to instruction in agriculture) is 
that, virtually, he is a mere labourer on 
another man’s farm, for which he is ex- 
pected to furnish the capital without the 
security requisite either to borrow it or to 
expend it if he possesses it, or—what 
landlords cannot imagine—to make it by 
labour and thrift. “To refuse a lease 
to a solvent industrious tenant,” Lord 
Dufferin justly pronounces, “is little 
“short of a crime. The prosperity of 
‘“‘ agriculture depends on security of 
“ tenure, and the only proper tenure is 
“a liberal lease.” But if the prosperity 
of agriculture does depend on security 
of tenure, and if the only proper tenure 
is a liberal lease, how can the Irish 
tenant-at-will be expected to be solvent, 
or industrious to any good purpose} 
Must it not be also “little short of a 
crime ” first to refuse him the conditions 
of solvency and of prosperous agriculture, 
and then to make his embarrassment 
and unprosperous farming a reason 
for turning him out of his farm? 
“Every variation of the conception of 
“ property in land,” it has been very well 
said by Mr. Newman, “every limita- 
‘tion or extenston of proprietary right, 
“ develops a new type of human cha- 
“acter. If the proprietor, the lessee, 
“ the tenant-at-will, differ in extent of 
“ proprietary interest, they differ also 
“in moral feature.”"* The moral fea- 
ture of the tenant-at-will can hardly be 
that of “a solvent industrious tenant.” 
What sort of houses, factories, and shops 
would be seen in our towns, and what 


1 Questions for a Reformed Parliament, 
p. 79. 


sort of tenants and traders would occupy 
them, on a tenure-at-will ? 

The small farmer in Ireland has little 
or no capital, it is indeed urged, and 
good farming is hopeless without it. 
Yet this difficulty is more serious in 
Flanders, from the exigent nature of the 
soil, and M. de Laveleye describes how 
it is overcome: “ The labourer gets a 
“ corner of uncleared land at a low rent, 
“which his wife assists him to clear. 
“ They reduce their consumption to the 
“ barest necessaries, they economise all 
“they can; the husband goes to a 
“ distance, often to France, to reap the 
“ harvest, and thus to bring back some 
“fifty francs at the end of three 
“ weeks of incredible toils. When they 
“ have collected the materials for the 
“ cottage, husband and wife go to work, 
“and at length sleep under a roof of 
“theirown. The next thing is to have. 
“‘ cattle, that foundation of all culti- 
“vation. First they feed a goat and 
** some rabbits, and then a calf, on the 
“herbs that spring about. When at 
“ last they possess a cow, the family is 
“‘ safe; there is now milk, butter, and 
“manure. Little by little a capital is 
“ made ; at the end of some years, the 
“labourer has become a farmer. As 
“ the population increases, new cottages 
“ spring up, the old ones are enlarged. 
“ In half a century the whole district is 
“made a complete conquest to culti- 
“ vation, thanks to incessant labours 
“which the capitalist could not have 
* paid for at the average rate of wages 
“ without incurring a loss. The petty 
“ cultivator, who is assured of enjoying 
“ for at least thirty years the fruits of his 
“ efforts, spares neither his time nor his 
“trouble. Working with more zeal and 
“ intelligence than he could exert for 
“another, he gives value to a soil 
*“ which la grande cultuxe would have no 
“ interest in attempting to cultivate.”* 
The Fleming, however, it may be sup- 
posed is an exceptional being. But al- 
most exactly the same thing takes place in 
the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
Celtic cotter is given a chance—though 
a poor one—as Dr. Mackenzie describes 
1 Economie Rur. des Flandres, 2d ed. p. 82. 
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it. “In this country a man comes to 
“ me, and offers to rent some acres of 
“ waste land, to trench, clear, drain, and 
** cultivate it on a nineteen years’ lease 
“ for a small rent; he putting up the 
“ cottage, the new land supplying the 
“ stones, and I giving him the necessary 
“wood. And generally, with not 10/. 
“of his own at starting, we see this 
“ man put up his buildings, mostly with 
“ his own hands, improve his land, and 
“ rise to a considerable degree of pros- 
“ perity, so as, at least, to have food, 
“ good clothing, and decent furniture, 
“and, at the same time, pay his rent 
“ with regularity during his lease; at 
**the end of which, his land is all in 
*“‘ decent crop, ready for a new lease at 
“an improved rent, although all that 
“the landlord has done towards this 
** has been to grant rough standing wood 
“for the buildings. A theorist would 
“‘ say, the cotter without capital could 
“never improve his moor. But the 
** fact is, the country is improved exactly 
“as I have described. The improver 
“ finds work in his vicinity for a time, 
“runs home with his wages, and till 
“ they are done, tears up his land, gets 
** some seed borrowed and sown, and off 
“again to another job at daily wages, 
* of which less than our southern friends 
“ would credit is spent upon food. Had 
“ landlords to put up smart cottages for 
“such land improvers, improvement 
“ would soon come to an end in this 
“ country. In my memory, all hereabout, 
** most of our large farms extending over 
* thousands and thousands of acres, on 
“ which I have shot grouse and deer, 
“have been brought to their present 
“ shape on the above plan. For gene- 
“ rally,” to the shame of those whom 
it concerns, Dr. Mackenzie adds: “Soon 
“ after a contiguous batch of such crofts 
“as I have described have been put 
“¢ into crop, the improvers are all ejected, 
* without payment for what they have 
* done, unless from some thin-skinned, 
“laughed at, rara avis of a philan- 
“ thropist landlord, and one large farm 
“ is made of them.” ! 

If there are any readers who are 
doubtful of the disposition of cotters in 

1 Letter to the writer, March 11, 1867. 


Ireland to improve, they would do well 
to consult the evidence of Mr. Curling, 
an English agent, of great experience, 
before the Commission on the Tenure 
and Improvement of Land in 1865, from 
which the following answers are taken : 

“You have been the manager of the 
“ Devon estate for seventeen years, you 
“ say 1—Yes. 

“Do you think there is anything 
“ deficient in the character of the people 
“which would prevent improvements 
“ from being made, provided a just law 
“were given to them?—I do not; 
“1 think they are as energetic, as in- 
*‘ dustrious, as moral, and as_ well 
“ behaved a people as I have ever met 
“with, and more grateful than any 
“ other people I know. 

“ Grateful for what !—For even fair 
“ play: not favours only, but even fair 
* play. 

“ What has been their character as 
“to peace and order for seventeen 
“ years ?!—I do not remember that a 
“single crime, even to stealing a 
“chicken, has been committed on the 
“ Devon Estate for seventeen years. 

“ Are they frugal in their habits ?— 
“ Very much so: too much so. 

* Do you think that security, whether 
“by a lease, or by an extended period 
“of compensation, is necessary as a 
“ stimulus to the tenants to make im- 
* provements !—I think a tenant is a 
“fool to expend his money without a 
“ security of that description. 

“Have large improvements been 
“made on the estate which you 
“ manage ?—They have. 

“By whom has the mountain land 
“ been reclaimed !—Exclusively by the 
“ tenants. 

“TI believe that you hold different 
“opinions on certain points from wit- 
“ nesses who have been previously ex- 
“ amined 7—First of all, I do not 
“ concur with those who conceive that 
“no additional legislation is required 
“to stimulate Irish tenants to invest 
“ their capital in improvements.” 

Lord Dufferin is no adversary to 
additional legislation to stimulate Irish 
tenants to invest their capital in im- 
provements ; on the contrary, he con- 
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tributes towards it an excellent sug- 
gestion.! But he bids us expect little 
from such legislation, and certainly “ no 
comprehensive remedy for the perennial 
discontent of Ireland, ortounprecedented 
emigration from her shores.” His first 
and last lesson is that “no nation’ can 
“* be made industrious, provident, skilful, 
“ by Act of Parliament. It is to time, 
“to education, and above all to the 
“ development of our manufacturing re- 
“ sources, that we must look for the 
“* reinvigoration of our economic consti- 
“tution.” It might, we do not hesitate 
to assert, be said with more justice, that 
every people is industrious, provident, 
and skilful just in proportion to the 
security given by its government, laws, 
and customs as powerful as laws, that he 
who sows shall also reap. What has 
time, to which Lord Dufferin looks, 
done hitherto for Ireland, but maintain 
a system which, in the words used by 


the Devon Commissioners, paralyzes all. 


exertion, and places fatal impediments 
in the way of improvement? What 
practical lesson does education, again, 
teach the Irish peasant more plainly 
than this, that an intelligent man can 
always get on in America, and can 
seldom do so in Ireland? Lord Duf- 
ferin’s readers will easily believe that 
so generous a mind “ cannot contemplate 
“the expatriation of so many brave 
“hearts and strong right arms with 
“equanimity.” But when he adds, 
“‘ The true remedy is to be found in the 
“‘ development of our commercial enter- 
“* prise, of our mineral resources, of our 
“ manufacturing industry,” we are driven 
to ask, why not in the development of our 
agricultural industry, the prime industry 
of all, the healthiest, and the natural 
base of all other industries? According 
to the natural course of things, Adam 
Smith has striven to impress upon 
mankind, the greater part of every 
growing society is first directed to agri- 
culture, afterwards to manufacture? 

“Of all cultivators,” says Sismondi, 
“the peasant proprietor is the one who 
“ gives most encouragement to commerce 


1 Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land, 
pp. 271, 272. 
? Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. i. 
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“and manufactures, because he is the 
“ richest.” To the same purpose Mr. 
Mill observes that “in every country 
“ without exception in which peasant 
“ properties prevail, the towns, from 
“ the larger surplus which remains after 
“ feeding the agricultural classes, are 
“increasing both in population and in 
“the well-being of their inhabitants.” 
The present landowners of Ireland may 
therefore assure themselves that the 
conviction will at length force itself 
upon the public, that for the prosperity, 
not of agriculture alone, but of all the 
other industries of which the island is 
capable, either tenancies at will must 
cease to exist, or peasant properties must 
at any cost be created. M. de Toceque- 
ville’s reflection has already been quoted, 
that it is a sign of the imminent sub- 
version of aristocratic institutions when 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
has become one of the briefest. duration ; 
but he adds the significant remark that 
if democratic tendencies shorten the 
duration of tenures, democratic insti- 
tutions “tend powerfully to increase the 
number of properties, and to diminish 
“ the number of tenant farmers.” The 
land system of Ireland is one without 
the advantages either of feudalism or of 
democracy. “As long as a numerous 


“ population,” says Lord Dufferin, “is 


“ cursed with a morbid craving to pos- 
“sess land, so long will the owner be 
“able to drive hard bargains.” The 
conclusion which these “hard bar- 
gains” are likely to force before long 
on the public mind is, that the morbid 
craving for land with which the people 
of Ireland have been cursed, is that 
which moralists in every age have 
denounced, and against which the pro- 
phet cried, Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no place, that they may 
be placed alone in the earth! The 
landlords of England may likewise rest 
assured that their own interests are 
involved in the Irish land question in 


- a different manner from what they 


suppose. They are afraid of a prece- 
dent of interference with established 
territorial institutions ; they have moré 
to fear their selt-condemnation. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 


THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


But Lorimer did not answer very 
patiently. The grim smile of scorn 
faded from his lip, only to give place to 
a gloomy frown ; and as he drew nearer 
to his writing-table, preparatory to 
answering that ill-judged missive, he 
struck his clenched hand on the un- 
conscious paper before covering it with 
the rapid scrawl which disturbed Lord 
Clochnaben’s late breakfast a day or two 
afterwards, 


“ My pear Ricuarp,—That you write, 
as you say, by my mother’s dictation— 
and report, by her desire, the comments 
she has thought fit to make on my 
attempt at arguing on the moral culpa- 
bility of her conduct to her cousin, Lady 
Charlotte’s daughter—secures you a 
reply which, under other circumstances, 
I should probably refuse to make to such 
a letter as you have ventured to send me. 

“T need scarcely say, for the informa- 
tion either of yourself or my mother, 
that it is not J who set a value on such 
visits as I counselled my mother to pay, 
—or who consider Lady Ross’s welfare 
dependent on the notice of persons of 
her own sex, probably infinitely her in- 
feriors in many of the qualities which 
should most be desired in woman. 

“ When I see the sort of women who 
mingle freely, and receive liberal wel- 
come, in what is called ‘ the first society 
in the land’—when I reflect on the 
lives which to my knowledge some of 
them have led, and which would, in my 
opinion, render them utterly unfit to be 
Lady Ross’s companions, instead of its 
being a favour that they should visit 
her ; when I consider the sort of hap- 
hazard that governs even court invita- 
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tions ; the gossip, the prejudice, the 
cant, the untruth, the want of all justice, 
the disbelief in all virtue, the disregard 
of all things right, and the indifference 
to all things wrong (so long as they are 
not found out) which exist in a certain 
set who neverthless presume to judge 
and condemn their betters ; when I hear 
them declare that they ‘would not for 
worlds’ visit Lady So-and-So, and in 
the same breath entreat a friend to pro- 
eure them an invitation to the house of 
another more lucky acquaintance, who 
nevertheless passes her time less with 
the cardinal virtues than the seven 
deadly sins;—I could almost laugh at 
poor Lady Charlotte’s anxiety as to how 
her daughter is received! As a clever 
old friend once said to me, ‘It would be 
a farce—if it were not a tragedy ’—to 
see the fate of the pure and noble 
swayed (as far at least as worldly cir- 
cumstances go), by the impure and ig- 
noble; to see the better sort of women 
eagerly listening to them and believing 
them, instead of attempting to sift truth 
from falsehood on their own judgment. 

“Tt is true that ours is a ‘fast’ day, 
and England, boastful as she always is 
about everything, has eeased to boast 
continually of her superior virtue as she 
used to do; (wincing a little, probably, 
at the retort which foreign nations might 
make on the subject.) She is content 
to admit that chance and certain com- 
mercial considerations run through that, 
as through every other channel of inte- 
rest belonging to her. The ups and 
downs, and apparent inequalities of jus- 
tice, do not trouble her, nor the agree- 
able certainty— 


‘ That the rugged path of sinners 
Is greatly smoothed by giving dinners.’ 


“Tt is a hollow world, full of echoes ; 
some call, and others listen, and then, 
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like the pigs in Scripture, they all run 
violently down a steep place, and are 
choked with their own lies. 

“As to you, my dear Richard, and 
your comments on my ‘tame doggish- 
ness’ in Lady Charlotte’s house, I 
advise you to beware of again touch- 
ing on that subject. If you cannot 
believe in virtue, at least keep your in- 
credulity to yourself. I remember you 
always had a mania for parting supposed 
lovers, as some old dowagers have a 
mania for bringing them together. I 
have not forgotten, when we were both 
at college, and a youth who had become 
entangled by a boyish passion, in a fit 
of mingled satiety and remozse left the 
companion he was with, in the dead of 
night without farewell or warning, to 
learn from the lesson which the deso- 
lation of next morning might teach 
what such entanglements are worth; 
the alacrity with which you undertook 
to reason her out of the possibility of 
re-union, and the pleasure it seemed to 
you to cut the slender thread of her 
hope on that subject. Nor, in after- 
life, when a weak and profligate friend 
of maturer age had squabbled with a 
dancer who made a fool of him, how 
ingeniously you planned to crush the 
girl, and free him whether he wished it 
or no ; how serenely you boasted that 
you would work hard to make her seem 
only self-interested, and deliberately 
planned ‘to starve her out’ by per- 
suading the impresario of the theatre 
not to engage her, on the threat of 
getting her hissed. 

“Do not, I pray, exert your talents in 
the case of Lady Ross and myself. Be 
satisfied that nothing can unite us, and 
that nothing shall part us. Endeavour 
to believe for once, in spite of the 
experience of your own and other lives, 
that there may be such a thing as a 
virtuous woman in the world, and a 
pure friendship ; even if that virtuous 
woman’s name be the theme of lying 
gossip in the mouths of fools. As to 


my mother, tell her this from me—and ~ 


God forgive me if I word it too harshly: — 
That admitting, as of course I do admit, 
that she has the strictest views of female 


morality, and generally acts upon them, 
Z consider it not only an error of judg- 
ment, but a crime, in this particular 
case, to aidin tormenting and insulting 
a defenceless and sorrowful woman, by 
appearing to confirm the evil judgment 
of strangers, when, in the depths of 
her own heart, she knows that she does 
not, and cannot believe Lady Ross to 
have been an unchaste wife, but is 
avenging a dislike and resentment, 
grounded on a totally different cause ; 
and is in fact, as Mrs. Cregan says of 
many of her fashionable friends, ‘glad 
to pretend to think ill of Gertrude’ to 
punish her for offences given (how 
involuntarily !) in more fortunate days. 
I have written to you at length on this 
subject, because I never intend to touch 
upon it again, nor to read anything you 
may write upon it. If my mother does 
not choose to humour poor Lady 
Charlotte’s nervous fancies, by calling 
on Lady Ross, or chooses (as you pom- 
pously put it), to make but a single 
visit, in God’s name let her stay 
away ; but let her clearly understand, as 
regards me, that I discussed Lady 
Charlotte’s wishes, because I thought it 
right; and whether I marry next week, 
or die a bachelor, that fact has no sort 
of connexion with my settled and un- 
alterable opinion of what it is right for 
her todo. And if ever I do marry, I 
should have no dearer wish at heart 
than that Gertrude Ross should approve 
my choice, and remain to her life’s end 
my wife’s intimate companion and bosom 
friend. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 


** LoRIMER.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 


THE WICKED LIFE THAT GERTRUDE LED, 
AND THE WICKED LOVE-LETTERS THEY 
WROTE EACH OTHER, 


Tue first bitter blow, and the first pang 
of miserable disappointment in the 
apparent impossibility of present expla- 
nation with Sir Douglas, were over. 
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He lived in the centre of those scenes 
of military suffering, and proud English 
endurance, which have made the war 
of the Crimea the most memorable of 
all modern events. Lorimer Boyd re- 
turned to his post at Vienna; and Ger- 
trude continued to reside in the deco- 
rated little home, which poor Lady 
Charlotte, when eulogizing it in former 
years, declared had belonged to “a 
bachelor of the other sex.” 

Placed in what might be termed 
affluent circumstances, both by the 
generous directions of Sir Douglas and 
her own inheritance—Gertrude em- 
ployed her time and thoughts as best 
she might in relieving the miseries of 
others. True, there was little ostenta- 
tion or publicity in what she did. Her 
name headed no list of subscribers ; was 
conspicuous in no prospectus; made 
itself the chief of no “movement” of 
real or imaginary reform. She did not 
even bind herself by a sort of nun’s 
vow not to shop on Saturday, and 
register the vow in the newspapers for 
fear of backsliding. But all that others 
did who were much talked about, she 
did and was not talked about. Those 
general plans of the gentle and chari- 
table for emigration and education ; of 
help to the helpless, of succour to the 
sick, found her ready with heart and 
hand, and liberal purse. But often she 
had preceded, with steady work and 
entire success, in the same path of use- 
fulness where afterwards a procession of 
fair fellow-labourers followed, blowing 
shawms and trumpets in praise of their 
own goodness, and assuming to be 
pioneers in that path of progress where 
she had previously passed alone swiftly 
and silently, without a record, and 
without a boast. Often the meek, 
sad mouth could scarce forbear a 
melancholy smile when some one put 
before her the advantage of a scheme 
which she herself had sketched out 
and set on foot, and gave the credit 
of originating it to some brilliant Lady 
Bountiful of the hour, who was mar- 
shalling her forces under silken banners 
inscribed with her own name, and sweep- 
ing with them over the traces of Ger- 


trude’s exertions, as the waves sweep 
over the sand. 

But steadily and calmly she pursued 
the road that led to the only fountain 
of content her grieved and restless heart 
could know. “When the ear heard 
her, it blest her ;” but she was heard 
and blessed, not at meetings of animated, 
gaily-dressed, luxurious women, leaning 
among cushions of embroidered silk, and 
setting down their porcelain teacups on 
inlaid tables—but in the dismal and 
dank dwellings of the poor; by the 
beds of groaning inmates of hospitals ; 
in the dark night of the despairing and 
fallen ; or among wailing children of 
evil parents, whose infancy, unaided, 
would be but a bitter preface to a bitterer 
maturity. 

There was no lack of news of her 
husband to satisfy the only other 
craving her heart admitted. All that 
he did, and how he looked, and 
how nobly he bore the miserable out- 
ward and visible suffering which so 
many bore likewise heroically around 
him, was easy to learn and to hear. 
Only the inner thought—the dear and 
blessed communion of soul to soul in 
letters of husband and wife—that was a 
dark want in her life, and kept her 
pinched and wan in countenance, and 
starved at heart. Lorimer constantly 
wrote from Vienna, and his letters 
were her chief comfort. He did not 
dwell on the one topic that was for ever 
uppermost in her mind; he rather 
sought to draw her from it to general 
and wider interests. The world slan- 
dered her for his sake, as it had slan- 
dered her for Kenneth’s sake ; but she 
neither knew, nor would have heeded 
it if known. It remained for Lady 
Charlotte to fume and fret over these 
injustices. Those who are enduring a 
great sorrow are very insensible to mor- 
tification. 

But in vain did poor Lady Charlotte, 
on being told by some cruel reporter 
that her cousin the Dowager had said 
she believed “an infamous correspond- 
ence” was still carried on between her 
son Lorimer and that bad young crea- 
ture, Lady Ross,—declare, with many 
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tears and agitated pulls at her curl, that 
they were “quite harmless letters, full 
of different things that didn’t signify.” 
Her declaration went for nothing ; though 
in truth the letters of this wicked couple 
were all much in the style of the samples 
that follow. 


CHAPTER LX. 
AN INFAMOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


“¢ VIENNA. 

“My pear GerTRUDE,—I waited at 
Dover, fearing to miss my letters. Dou- 
glas is well. The mismanagement of 
supplies, &c. is fearful. His energy and 
habit of methodical arrangement have 
been of use. But he writes to me, ‘I wish 
we may not begin by a great disaster ; 
though it is something to know that no 
amount of disaster will discourage English 
soldiers.’ I passed through Paris on my 


way here. All as usual. Noone would 
guess aught was going on anywhere that 
was tragedy instead of farce, except for 


the model wooden ‘hut for soldiers,’ 
erected in the Tuileries garden. That 
stands like the skull cup at Byron’s 
wassail festivals, in the midst of the 
daily rout of pleasure. 

“T employed my dayat Dover in riding 
over to Walmer, to see the great Duke’s 
nest. The housekeeper told me she 
had lived with the Duke twenty years ; 
but she looked like the good fairy or 
witch in a pantomime, always acted by 
a young girl. She professed unbounded 
admiration for her master, and said she 
‘nearly fainted’ the other day, from 
listening to abuse of him from some 
blackguard visitor at Walmer. She was 
‘to that degree flurried that she was 
obliged to go and sit on one of the cannon 
in the front garden, and walk on the 
bastion to recover herself ; besides having 
the gentleman turned out’(ameasure which 
should at once have restored her to 
composure). 

“ Here all is (outwardly) as careless as 
in Paris. Mrs. Cregan dined at Ester- 
hazy’s the other day: Gortschakoff, 
Manteuffel, Alvensleben, Figuelmont, 
Stackelberg, and others present. Gort- 
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schakoff affected a sort of jocund plea- 
santry and careless good fellowship, 
painful and unnatural, reminding one 
of the stories of Frenchmen in the 
Revolution, who rouged and sat down 
to play cards, till the cart came to take 
them to be guillotined. Not that any 
ill fate, beyond failure, can await the 
smirking Russian; but because of the 
striking contrast between heavy events 
and light behaviour. Manteuffel was 
grave and grim. 

“ Abbas Pasha is dead. The chief 
delight of Abbas, when invalided, was 
to be drawn about ina wheeled chair by 
six of his prime ministers, harnessed 
very literally ‘to the car of state.’ Con- 
ceive our English Cabinet occupied in so 
practical a mode of showing their de- 
votion to their sovereign ! 

“The Austrian Government have 
quartered the troops comfortably in the 
chateaux of the nobility. No one dares 
to complain. I saw one of the ousted 
aristocrats yesterday, murmuring gently, 
like a sea-shell put on dry sand, at 
having no house to go to. 

* T saw also a humbler sorrow ; at the 
door of great Gothic St. Stephen’s, a 
little weeping raw recruit parting with 
a little weeping sacristan, looking very 
lank and mournful in his black gown, 
and both their arms twined round each 
other’s neck. As they stood there, and 
my eye measured that small patch and 
blot of human sorrow against the great 
height of the solid church, rising up 
into the cold grey sky as if it never 
could fall into ruins, my pity departed, 
and I asked myself if any one’s misery 
—mine, theirs, or any other—could 
possibly signify. 

“ You seeI amgetting bitter. Nothing 
tries the amiable spirit like isolation. 
It is easy to pray in the temple ; but it 
requires a saint to pray in the wilder- 
ness. 

“ T ought to be quite cheerful. My last 
volume of poems was a great success. 
I am constantly solicited to send my 


‘*autograph’ to persons I do not know. 


They send me postage stamps—accord- 
ing to the old nurse’s saying, ‘A 
penny for your thoughts ;’ but why, 
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because I can write poetry, should I be 
set to write copies? A beautiful young 
American lady (at least she tells me she 
is young and beautiful) has written for 
a lock of my hair. I answered that I 
hoped she would not think me selfish, 
but though I had read in my early 
lessons the urgent and hopeful line— 
‘Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store,” 

Heaven had not so blessed my store as 
to stock me with superfluous hair; in 
fact, that I was getting rather bald. I 
hope this may moderate her enthusiasm ; 
but there is no saying. 

“Write me of your health. Re- 
member me to Lady Charlotte. In 
spite of the excitement here, in spite of 
wars and rumours of wars, I feel as if 
nothing on earth were of importance. 
The Austrians hate us; the Russians 
hope to outwit us. All is flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and I care for nothing 
but music and rest. 


“ Ever yours, 
** LorImER Boyp.” 


Gertrude’s answer was more earnest, 
if not more cheerful. She wondered, 
in the midst of her own sorrow, at the 
gloom of his spirit. He seemed to her 
to have so much that should make life 
easy. The interest of a career; no 
actual grief; the sure prospect of title 
and fortune. So we judge the outside 
appearance of the lives even of those we 
love,—the painted porcelain of the cup, 
which holds, it may be, a most bitter 
draught. That for years his cup had 
been bitter on her account, and that 
now daily and hourly he felt only a 
different bitterness in that gnawing of 
the heart that comes when those who 
are deeply beloved suffer, and we cannot 
aid them, and those we have made demi- 
gods of, as he had made of his boyhood’s 
friend, Sir Douglas, do something that 
utterly disenchants us,—all this was a 
sealed book to Gertrude. 


“Dear Lorimer Born,” she wrote— 
“T am as well as I can expect to be 
under the wearing pressure of continual 
anxiety; and my dearest mother, I 


think, frets less about me than she 
did, and looks to some possible explana- 
tion at some time or other, which is a 
great relief, as her sorrow vexed me so 
terribly. 

“T am occupied from morning to 
night—I humbly hope usefully occupied 
—and I strive not to dream waking 
dreams, or let my thoughts depress my 
nerves as they used todo. Neil is well 
and happy at Eton, and looking forward 
to his holidays at Glenrossie with such 
joy, that I trust the very necessity of 
seeming to share it will enable me to 
bear the going there under such different, 
such painful circumstances! Let me 
be thankful that at least I shall be with 
him. I was much interested in all you 
told me, but sorry to see the ‘ gloom- 
days, as we used to call them, have 
come back to haunt you. As to this 
war and its causes, and the chances of 
its continuance, I will not fear. When 
I see how completely and nearly equally 
men’s opinions are divided on great 
questions; men of the same average 
calibre of intellect, of the same class of 
interests, under the influence of the 
same habits and opportunities for judg- 
ment,—lI feel that nothing can be done 
so rapidly either for good or evil, as 
would suffice to satisfy an enthusiast, or 
create rational terror. I believe God 
left that balance of opinion, lest, in our 
world of restlessness and vanity of 
power, there should be a perpetual suc- 
cession of violent changes. We ebb 
and flow with a tide, and whether the 
waves come in with a roar or a creep, 
they dash to nearly the same distance. 
Only one thing shines clear as the light 
of day to me—that those who are born 
to a certain position, or who are gifted 
with certain talents, are bound to exert 
themselves for what they conceive to be 
the general good, according to their 
honest opinion, whether that be to slay 
or to forward the work in hand, No 
man has a right, in a position either 
hereditary or obtained which places 
him a little above his fellows, with 
leisure to gaze on the perspective of 
their destiny, sluggishly to turn his 
head away from his appointed task—a 
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task which by circumstance he is as 
much born to as the labourer’s son to 
the plough. I have heard women say 
they did not comprehend the feeling of 
patriotism ; I think I do, not so much 
for my country as for my countrymen. 
I believe in the full measure of good 
which might be done ; I believe in the 
full value of individual exertion. It 
has been my dream from the first, and 
will be my dream to the last, to watch 
the lives that leave their tracks of light 
behind, like ships on the waters. 
Though the wave close over the light, 
the tracks once explored will be crossed 
again even to another hemisphere, and 
the influence of one man’s mind may 
outlive not only his existence, but the 
very memory of his name. Lorimer, 
dear friend, you are one of those who 
are called upon to act, and to make use 
of your worldly position and abilities, 
not only for yourself, but for the future 
of others ; of others unknown, and with- 
out claim upon you beyond being God’s 
less fortunate children. Do not say 
you care only for rest in a time like 
the present ! 

“Though you cannot aid England 
and the cause of justice among nations, 
sword in hand, like my beloved Douglas, 
you are bound to give your thoughts 
and energies to her service. Shall I 
hope you pretend carelessness, as you 
say Gortschakoff pretends cheerfulness 
and cordiality ? 

“* My heart is made very sore by the 
abuse of men in power here ; who are, as 
I believe, doing their very utmost to 
retrieve mistakes and alleviate suffering. 
You will say that such mistakes ought 
never to have been made; but that is 
over. Party spirit runs high in England. 
At all times it is an error: at this time 
of trial it is a sin. I will match your 
story of the obscure sorrow of St. 
Stephen’s church with one of obscure 
and tranquil heroism, more difficult than 
that of the battle-field. One of the 
sick persons whose case lately came 
before me—a common labourer—was 
pronounced by the doctor to be merely 
suffering from extreme debility and want 
of nourishment. Then came inquiries 


into his work and wages, &c., and at 
last it came out that he owed fifteen 
shillings, and, to pay this debt, he had 
gone on half rations for weeks, having 
a large family to keep, and being appre- 
hensive he never would be able to spare 
it in any other way. Does not the 
patient self-denial smite one to the heart? 
the indulged heart that grows too often 
to look upon mere fancies as necessaries 
in our own class! And does not the 
strong resolution of the man show 
brightly in the dark story? I see him, 
in my mind’s eye, going home at the 
end of his day’s work hungry and tired, 
with his good honest purpose stronger 
than all the temptation of fatigue and 
want of refreshment, and at last falling 
ill. Remember, it never would have 
been known but for that. These are 
the obscure heroisms of life, and God’s 
book is full of them, though they pass 
away from earth like the risen dew of 
the morning. Oh! Lorimer, do not 
say you care for nothing but music and 
rest. 

“ And forgive me, old teacher of my 
pleasant days of girlhood, when my 
dear father shared with me the advan- 
tage of your companionship, if I am 
grown bold enough to seem to whisper a 
lesson in my turn. I miss you daily 
here. The day does not pass that we 
do not speak of you, mamma and I. 


“ Yours affectionately, 
“ GERTRUDE.” 


So wrote and thought the wife of 
absent Sir Douglas. But what of that? 
Dowager Clochnaben fiercely denounced 
her for her many intrigues ; the ladies 
who were merely imitating or following 
her in active good works, spoke evil of 
her as they looked through their lists 
of charity subscriptions ; friends of her 
“ pleasant days of girlhood” either 
cut her, or made a favour of calling at 
the house “ for poor old Lady Charlotte's 
sake ;”—and THE WORLD, whose opinion, 
as Richard Clochnaben justly wrote to 
his brother, was what we ought 
chiefly to bear in mind,—pronounced 
that she was a bad woman ; that Lorimer 
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Boyd was her new lover; and that it 
was a pity a man of so much ability 
should suffer himself to be cajoled, and 
his name mixed up with that of a 
creature more dangerous and subtle 
than any dancer, or Anonyma, or person 
belonging to an inferior class ; inasmuch 
as her education and accomplishments 
{of which she was so inordinately vain) 
gave her a certain hold over a man 
accustomed to good society and fas- 
tidious as to his choice of companions. 

And the more religious and church- 
going of her acquaintance, especially the 
more intimate visitors at Clochnaben 
Castle, and such as had approved the 
forbidding little Jamie Carmichael to 
attend school, because he had gathered 
blackberries on the Sabbath-day,—and 
those who had been most keen in ad- 
miration of Mr. James Frere’s sermons, 
observed to each other that it was “ just 
a very disgrace and shame to think of, 
that such a creature should be permitted 
to hold her head up in any decent place 
of resort; and they hoped God would 
visit her with His righteous judgments, 
both in this world and the world to 
come.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
KENNETHS CHILD. 


Neiu’s holidays were come ; and Neil 
himself, bright and beautiful, and active 
as a roe, was back again in the glens 
and hills of Glenrossie. 

“It’s trying to be here without papa,” 
he had said, the first day ; and Ger- 
trude’s fortitude was not proof against 
the gush of sudden tears that burst 
from her eyes at the speech. But 
the boy knew nothing; only that his 
father was “at the wars,” as Richard 
Ceeur de Lion and many other great 
heroes had been (including Hannibal), 
and as his father had frequently been 
before. Vague, and without much per- 
sonal anxiety, were Neil’s thoughts : for 
what boy is ever depressed by thoughts 
of danger? Rather he pitied his mother 
for her apparent lowness and fear about 
this glorious profession of arms, and 


secretly wished he were old enough to 
be fighting by his father’s side in the 
distant Crimea, — when the fighting 
should begin. 

But gradually some strange uneasy 
sensation crept into that boyish heart, 
and lay coiled there like a tiny snake. 
His mother seemed to get no letters ; 
she was so agitated and eager one day 
when he himself got one from his father. 
She was on such odd terms with his 
Aunt Alice, who, though she withdrew 
to Clochnaben Castle during the major 
part of his holidays, yet chose to assert 
the privilege of residence for a few days 
at the beginning. During those few 
days his mother had said she was too 
ill to dine down stairs. They scarcely 
spoke. The fiery blood of his pas- 
sionate race bubbled up in the young 
breast. He wrote to Sir Douglas : “ My 
mother seems wretchedly ill; she is 
grown very thin. I thought it was all 
fright about you; but I think now 
something worries her. I think Aunt 
Alice vexes her. If I was sure, I would 
hate Aunt Alice with all the power of 
my heart ; I beg you to turn her out of 
the castle. They say Christians should 
not hate at all, but whoever vexes my 
mother would be to me like a murderer 
I ought to kill. So you ask her, dearest 
and best of fathers, what is the matter, 
and let me know.” 

Poor Sir Douglas! How in the 
midst of the snow and dreary scenes of 
the Crimea, his brow bent and his 
heart beat over the school-boy letter. 
His Neil! his Neil ;—to whom, “ who- 
ever vexed his mother would be like a 
murderer whom he ought to kill!” His 
Neil. 

And Neil in his innocent wrath 
made Aunt Alice so uncomfortable with 
haughty looks and stinging words, on 
the mere chance and supposition that 
she was distasteful company for his 
mother, that she was glad to beat a 
retreat. 

Over the hills to Clochnaben went 
Alice. And before the servants who were 
waiting at dinner, as she helped herself 
to some very hard unripe nectarines 
grown orf the stern wall of the Clochna- 
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ben garden, she said she came, “ because 
it would not have been proper for her to 
remain while that unfortunate woman 
was permitted these interviews with her 
son. Of course, if there had been a 
daughter, such a difficulty could never 
have arisen: she would not have been 
allowed to see a daughter.” 

And the scanty train of servants in 


the service of the dowager discussed — 


the matter rigidly, and expressed their 
horror at the pollution of Glenrossie by 
Gertrude’s return, and the impossibility 
of “ Miss Alice” remaining in such tainted 
company. 

Only Richard Clochnaben’s French 
valet smiled superior, and said such 
things were not much thought of in 
Paris, and that he wondered ‘‘dans ce 
pays barbare /” that they were not more 
civilized. 

But there was no doubt of her guilt 
in the minds of any of the parties so 
discussing in the servants’ hall. 

It was in the very midst of Neil’s 
vacation that an event occurred which 
profoundly impressed him, and caused 
Gertrude fresh agitation. 

He was walking with his mother to 
the spot where he had given rendezvous 
to the old keeper, when he was to cross 
the hills to get a little better shooting. 
For Neil was getting very grand; and 
talked of good sport, and bad sport, with 
a beautiful toss of his beardless little 
chin ; and the keeper was wild with 
admiration of “siccan a spirity laddie ” 
as his young master. 

He was holding his mother’s hand, 
in spite of his sport and his assumption 
of manliness, when suddenly they heard 
@ little plaintive cry; and a childish 
and very plaintive voice said, “‘ Well, 
ye needna’ beat me, I can get enough 
of that at home!” in a half Scotch, half 
foreign accent, very peculiar. 

Neil leapt through the heather, and 
down the hollow from whence the 
sound proceeded, and his mother stood 
on the rough broken ground above, full 
of granite stones. A sharp cut with 
Alice’s riding-whip descended on the 
shoulder of a little girl, as he advanced. 

“Get back to your kennel, then,” he 


heard a voice say, in a tone as sharp as 
her whip. ‘ How dare you trespass so 
far on the border? Get back to Torrie- 
burn!” and apparently the stroke was 
about to be repeated, when Neil darted 
forward, and taking the pony’s rein close 
to the bit, drove it back so as to make 
it rear on its haunches, 

“ How dare you, Aunt Alice ?” said he, 
breathlessly and passionately. “ How 
dare you strike any one here?” 

Alice sat her pony firmly: cowardice 
was not among her vices. 

“Oh yes; you'd better let her come 
further still ; you’d better have her up 
at Glenrossie!” she said, with a bitter 
sneer. 

“Why not?” said. the boy, as he 
turned to look at the little girl, who 
stood softly chafing with one little thin 
hand the place on her shoulder where 
she had been struck, and holding 
flowers close against her dress with the 
other. 

“T wanted the white heather; I 
didn’t know I wasn’t to climb farther,” 
she said ; and then she broke down, and 
throwing the white heather passionately 
from her, she burst into tears, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break, 
covering her little pale face with both 
hands. 

The boy’s heart beat hard ; he cast a 
look of fury on Aunt Alice and her 
pony, and strode towards the pale girl. 

Lady Ross also glided towards them. 
The child uncovered her face as Alice 
rode away, and looked up with won- 
dering eyes at Gertrude. 

“Oh! I know you,” she said, in a 
tender tone; “I know you! I’ve been 
very lone since you all went. Take me 
away from them—Oh! take me away!” 
And she clutched at the folds of Ger- 
trude’s dress with the little thin white 
hands. 

“ Effie!” was all Lady Ross could 
say, and she sat down on the heather 
brae and wept. 

“ Effie!” said Neil, wonderingly ; and 
then he smiled. Such a smile of pity, 
love, and wonder, as the angels might 


give, 
He had not at first recognised her. 
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She had grown tall and slim, and her 
face was hidden by the long locks of 
her soft neglected hair. 

“ Go, dear Neil, go,” said Lady Ross. 
“T will talk to her. I will see her 


home. You cannot stay; go with the 
keeper. I will tell you when I come 
home. Go, my darling.” 


With a wistful lingering look, the 
boy turned to go—stood still—came 
back, and said hesitatingly : 

“But, mother, if it is Effie, mayn’t 
she come with us?” 

“No, my boy,” answered poor Ger- 
trude, in great agitation. “No. Go 
now, and I will see you after your 
shooting.” 

And Neil went. But before he turned 
again to depart he smiled at Effie, and 
Effie returned it with a little trembling 
sort of moonlight smile of her own ; 
her long pale chestnut hair held back a 
little by her taper fingers, as though to 
make her vision of him the clearer, and 
her wide, wild, plaintive eyes fixed on 
his face. 

That look haunted Neil, boy though 
he was, and he had “bad sport” that 
day ;—if bad sport consists in missing 
almost every bird he aimed at. 

Gertrude stood silently gazing at the 
little creature. Memories welled up in 
her heart, and her eyes filled again with 
tears. 

This was Kenneth’s poor little girl, 
Kenneth’s only child, Effie! Poor little 
lone deserted Effie. 

“Oh take me home with you to 
Glenrossie!” repeated the pleading 
voice ; “they beat me so, and I am so 
lone.” 

“Why do they beat you, dear?” 

“They beat me for everything. If 
I'm not quick, and if I’m tired, and if I 
don’t find eggs, and if I’m frightened in 
the night.” 

“ What frightens you in the night, 
my child?” And Gertrude drew the 
little trembling creature to her, and 
sat down with her in the long heather. 

The child leaned up against her 
bosom and clung to her. 

“T don’t know. I’m scared. They 
told me if I did anything wrong, the 


Biack Dovetas should come in the 
night and take me—tall, oh, so tall! 
and tramping through the heather, with 
only bones for his feet.” 

And the child shuddered, and pressed 
closer to Gertrude. 

“ Has he ever come ?” 

“No!” said the little girl, with a 
sudden look of wonder. 

“No, Effie, nor ever will come ; it’s 
a story, an ignorant, foolish story. 
There is no such thing! Do you think 
God would let. a poor little child be 
tormented by such a shocking thing 
when she did not mean to do wrong? 
Do you say your prayers, Effie?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ When?” 

“In the morning I say them on my 
knees, and in the night { say some with 
my head under the bedclothes.” 

“Do you think there are two Gods, 
Effie? One for the day and another 
for the night?” 

“No; one God—one God !” said the 
child, faltering. 

“ Are you afraid in the day?” 

“No! Oh no!” said the little girl 
with a wild smile. “I see the birds, 
and the deer, and the waking things, 
and the blue in the sky, and I’m not 
afraid at all.” 

“Then do you think the God who 
watches in the day forsakes the world 
at night, Effie? forsakes all His creatures 
asleep—for it is not only you, you know, 
Effie, who lie sleeping, but all those you 
have named—the poor little birds in 
their nests, and the shy deer among the 
fern, and the fish in the smooth lake: 
do you think as soon as DARK comes He 
gives them all over to be tormented and 
scared ?” 

The child was silent. 

“ Effie, God is a good and merciful 
God, and He watches the night as He 
watches the day, and you are as safe in 
the dark under His care as in this 
bright, cloudless day. He is all mercy 
and all goodness.” 

Children startle their elders some- 
times by questions too profound for 
answer. Effie gave a deep, shivering sigh, 
and said in a tone of grave reflection, 
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* Then why did He let me de ?” 

“ What do you mean, Effie?” 

“ Why, if He is merciful and good, 
does He let me be in the world at all? 
Nobody cares for me, nobody wants me, 
and I don’t want to be here ; but God 
puts me here. Oh! if I were but away 
in heaven!” and she lifted her eyes 
with miserable yearning to the blue 
sky. “I’m a scrap of a creature, and 
its seldom I feel well; I’ve a pain 
almost always in my side, and that’s 
what makes me slow, and then they 
beat me ; and there’s such strong, happy 
children die: a good many have died 
since you were here, Lady Ross, and I 
go and look at their graves in the 
burial-ground on Sundays ; and that’s 
when I say te myself, Why should I be 
at all?” 

“ Effie, it is God’s will that we 
should be—all of us ; and be sure that 
He has some task for us to do, or He 
would not put us here. But He does 
not torment us. Promise me if you 
wake in the night to think of that, and 
to think of me, and to think that we 
are sitting here in the sunshine, talking 
of His goodness.” 

“Til try; but oh! in the night I'll 
be scared with the thought of the 
Black Douglas !” 

“No, my child. Think of me, not 
of the Black Douglas, and say this 
little rhyme :-— 


** “Lord, I lay me down to sleep ! 
Do Thou my soul in mercy keep ; 
And if I die before I wake, 

Do Thou my soul in mercy take.’ 


That rhyme, Effie, was told me by a 
wise clever man, who always said it 
from the day when he was a little 
child, and you must always say it all 
your life long for love of me.” 

“Oh! I do love you,” said the pallid 
creature, creeping close, as though she 
would creep into her very heart. “I do 
love you, and please take me home with 
you.” 

“T cannot, Effie,” said Gertrude, 
sadly. “And now I must go my 
way, and you must go yours. Good- 
bye.” 
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“Won't you come with me never so 
little on the way ?” 

Gertrude looked down on the large 
pleading eyes moist with tears. She 
took the slight form in her arms and 
wept. 

“Some day, little Effie, some day, 
perhaps, we may be all together ; but 
not now, not now! God bless and 
protect you ! God bless you!” 

And so saying, and weeping still, 
Lady Ross turned to go homewards. 
She paused at a turn on the hills, and 
looked back. The little creature had 
sat wearily down, her hands clasped 
round her slim knees, looking out with 
her large sad eyes at the light of the 
declining day. 

Was she again thinking, “ Why 
should I be?”  Kenneth’s deserted 
child ? 


CHAPTER LXII. 
HOW EFFIE WAS GLADDENED, 


THE mystery of Effie not being allowed 
to return with them troubled Neil more 
than all that had disturbed him before, 
and his disquieted soul was none the more 
composed when his mother, clasping 
both her arms round him, and leaning 
her head on his breast, gave the falter- 
ing explanation, “Your cousin Ken- 
neth has displeased your father, very 
much, and he would not wish Effie to 
be at the castle.” 

“ Oh, every one says Cousin Kenneth 
is not a good man, and he gets drunk, 
and all that,” replied Neil; “but what 
has Effie done ?” 

And the boy roamed up and down, 
and watched for the little face, pale 
almost as the white heather she had 
come to seek; but she had vanished 
away from the near landscape, and into 
the distance he was forbidden to follow 
her. And so the holidays ended. 

Once only had Gertrude herself at- 
tempted further intercourse with the 
banished child. It was but a few days 
after their discourse about her terrors by 
night, and Gertrude’s tender heart was 
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haunted by the memory of the pleading 
eyes. She thought she would brave 
the pain for herself, and go and see 
Maggie, at the New Mill, as they called 
the place Old Sir Douglas had allotted 
them, and there speak to her of the 
fragile flower left to her rough guidance. 

But Maggie’s ignorant wrath was 
roused by the very sight of Gertrude. 
Fixed was her notion, that if Gertrude 
had wedded with her son all would have 
gone well. Gertrude had blighted all 
their lives. As to Effie, she sullenly 
defended her own right to manage her 
which way she pleased. She was “ her 
ain bairn, and bairns maun be trained 
and taught.” She’d been “beat hersel’ 
when she was a bairn, and was never a 
pin the waur—may be the better.” And 
as the meek low voice of Gertrude 
pleaded on, Maggie seemed roused to 
positive exasperation, and burst out 
at last, “Lord’s sake, Lady Ross, will 
ye no gie ower? Ye'll just gar me beat 
her double, to quiet my heart. Gang 
back to yere ain bairn, and leave Effie 
to me. It’s little gude ye can be till 
her, noo that ye’ve ruined her fayther, 
and thrawn me amaist daft, wi’ yere 
fashious doin’s. Gang awa’ wi’ ye! 
Gang awa!” 

And suiting the action to the word, 
Maggie waved her tempestuous white 
arms angrily in the air, much in the 
same manner as if she had desired to 
chase a flock of turkeys from her poul- 
try yard; and, turning with a sudden 
flounce into the house, and perceiving 
Effie leaning in the doorway, she ad- 
ministered a resounding slap on the 
delicate shoulder; for no particular 
reason that could be guessed, unless, 
according to her own phrase, it was 
“to quiet her heart.” 

From that time for two years more, 
Gertrude never saw Kenneth’s child ; 
but at the end of the second year a 
chance interview again gave her an 
opportunity of judging the effect of 
Maggie’s education on her mind, and 
of the lapse of time upon her beauty. 

Slimmer, taller, more graceful than 
ever—her large eyes seeming larger still 
from a sort of sick hollowness in her 
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cheek—Effie came swiftly up to her as 
she stood one day gazing at the Hut, 
waiting for Neil, but dreaming of other 
times. How altered Effie seemed ! 

Neil, too, had altered. He was be- 
ginning to be quite a tall youth; and 
his bold bright brow had a look of 
angry sadness on it ; for do what they 
would, his keen soul had ferreted out 
the existence of some painful secret ; 
and, driven by his mother’s silence to 
perpetual endeavours to discover for him- 
self what had occurred in his family, he 
heard at last from Ailie’s adder tongue 
the sharp sentence—“ Good gracious, 
boy, do ye not know that your father 
and mother have quarrelled and parted?” 

Quarrelled and parted! His idolized 
father : his angel mother ! 

Still, not taking in the full measure 
of misfortune, he answered fiercely, “ If 
they’ ve quarrelled, Aunt Alice, it is that 
you've made mischief. I’m certain of 
that.” 

“Youd better ask your mother 
whether that’s it,” sneered Alice, and 
whisked away from him to her tower- 
room. 

But Neil would not ask his mother. 
Only he kissed her with more fervent 
tenderness that night, and held her hand 
in his, and looked into her eyes, and 
ruminated on what should be done to 
any one who harmed a hair of that 
precious mother’s lovely head; and 
from that hour he doubled his obedience 
and submission to her will, watching the 
very slightest of her inclinations or 
fancies about him, and forestalling, when 
he could, every wish she seemed to 
forsa. 

ind he prayed—that young lad—oh! 
how fervently he prayed, in his own 
room, by many a clear moonlight and 
murky midnight, that God would bless 
his mother, and that if—1r Aunt Ailie 
spoke the truth, God would reconcile 
those dear parents, and bring back joy 
again to their household. 

But to his mother he said nothing. 

And when she stood by the Hut that 
day thinking of him, thinking of all the 
past,—that darkest of shadows, the 
knowledge that he knew there was some 
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quarrel between his parents—had not 
passed over her heart. 

Standing there, then, in her mood of 
thoughtful melancholy, her soul far away 
in the dismal camp by the Black Sea— 
in the tents of men who were friends 
and comrades of the husband who had 
renounced her—the light flitting for- 
wards of Effie was not at first per- 
ceived. 

But the young girl laid her little 
hand on the startled arm, and whispered 
breathlessly —‘“ Oh, forgive my coming ! 
but such joy has happened to me; I 
wanted so sore to tell you! I’ve rowed 
across the lake in the coble alone, just 
to say to you the words of the song, 
‘Hes comin’ again.’ Papa's coming! 
He’s to be back directly, and I’m to go 
from the New Mill to Torrieburn! Oh! 
I could dance for joy! Ill not be 
frightened when I sleep under the same 
roof again with papa. It’s all joy, joy, 
joy, now,—for ever !” 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
KENNETH COMES BACK. 


But it was not joy. Kenneth returned 
a drunken wreck ; overwhelmed with 
debts he had no means of discharging ; 
baffled and laughed at by the Spanish 
wife he had no means of controlling or 
punishing ; ruined in health by syste- 
matic and habitual intemperance. He 
seemed, even to his anxious little 
daughter, a strange frightful vision of 
his former self. His handsome face 
was either flushed with the purple and 
unwholesome flush of extreme excess, 
or pallid almost to death with exhaus- 
tion. He wept for slight emotion ; he 
raved and swore on slight provocation ; 
he fainted and sank after slight fatigue. 
He was a ruined man! The first, 
second, and third consultation on the 
subject of his affairs only confirmed the 
lawyer’s and agent’s opinion that he 
must sell Torrieburn, if he desired to 
live on any income, or pay a single 
debt. 


Sell Torrieburn! It was a bitter - 
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pill to swallow ; but it must be taken. 
Torrieburn was advertised. Torrieburn 
was to be disposed of by “ public 
roup.” 

The morning of that disastrous day 
Kenneth was saved from much pain by 
being partially unconscious of the busi- 
ness that was transacting. He had been 
drinking for days, and when that day— 
that fatal day—dawned, he was still 
sitting in his chair, never having been 
to bed all night, his hair tangled and 
matted, his eyes bloodshot, his face as 
pale as ashes. 

With a gloomy effort at recollection, 
he looked round at Effie, who was 
crouched in a corner of the room 
watching him, like a young fawn among 
the bracken. 

“Do you remember what day it is, 
child?” he said, in a harsh, hoarse 
voice. 

“Oh, Papa!” said the little maiden, 
“do not think of sorrowful things. 
Come away ; come out over the hills, 
and think no more of what is to happen 
here. Come away.” 

To the last, in spite of all his foul 
offences against that generous heart, 
Kenneth had somehow dreamed he 
would be rescued at the worst by his 
uncle. He was not rescued. But at 
the eleventh hour there came an 
order from Sir Douglas that Torrieburn 
was to be bought in—bought at the 
extreme price that might be bid for it, 
and settled on Kenneth’s daughter and 
her heirs by entail. 

“Come away!” said the plaintive 
young voice, and Kenneth left the 
house that had been his own and his 
father’s, and went out a stripped and 
homeless man over the hills. His head 
did not get better: it got worse. He 
swayed to and fro as he climbed the 
hills ; he pressed onward with the gait of 
a staggering, drunken, delirious wretch, 
as he was. He looked back from the 
hill, at Torrieburn smiling in the late 
autumnal sun, and wept as Boabdil 
wept, when he looked back at the fair 
lost city of Granada ! 

No taunting voice upbraided his tears ; 
no proud virago spoke, like Boabdil’s 
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mother, of the weakness that had 
wrecked him, or the folly that made 
all, irrevocable loss, irrevocable despair. 

The gentle child of his reckless mar- 
riage followed with her light footsteps 
as he strode still upwards and upwards. 
Panting and weary, she crouched down 
by his side when at length he flung 
himself, face downwards, on the earth. 
The slender little fingers touched his 
hot forehead with their pitying touch. 
The small cool lips pressed his burning 
cheek and hot eyelids with tiny kisses 
of consolation. 

“Oh! Papa, come home again, or 
come to the new mill; to Grand- 
mamma ie! You are tired; you 
are cold ; don’t stay here on the hills ; 
come to the New Mill; come!” 

But Kenneth heeded her not. With 
a wild delirious laugh, he spoke and 
muttered to himself: sang, shouted, 
and blasphemed ; blasphemed, shouted, 
and sang. 

The little girl looked despairingly 
around her, as the cold mist settled on 
the fading mountains, clothing all in a 
ghost-like veil. “Come away, Papa!” 
was still her vain earnest cry. ‘ Come 
away, and sit by the good fire at the 
New Mill. Don’t stay here !” 

In vain! The mist grew thicker and 
yet more chill, but Kenneth sat rocking 
himself backwards and forwards, taking 
from time to time long draughts from 
his whiskey-flask, and singing defiant 
snatches of songs he had sung with 
boon-companions long ago. At length 
he seemed to get weary: weary, and 
drowsy ; and Effie, fainting with fatigue, 
laid her poor little dishevelled head 
down on his breast, and sank into a 
comfortless slumber. 

Both lay resting on the shelterless 
hills ; that drunken wretched man, and 
the innocent girl-child. And the pale 
moon ‘struggled through the mist, and 
tinged the faces of the sleepers with a 
yet more pallid light. 

So they lay till morning ; and when 
morning broke, the mist was thicker yet 
on lake and mountain. You could not 
have seen through its icy veil, no, not 
the distance of a few inches. 
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Effie woke, chilled to the very mar- 
row of her bones. 

Her weak voice echoed the tones of 
the night before, with tearful earnest- 
ness. 

“Oh, Papa, come home! or come to 
the good fire burning at the New Mill. 
Oh, Papa, come home—come home! ” 

As she passionately reiterated the 
request, she once more pressed her 
fervent lips to the sleeping drunkard’s 
cheek. 

What vague terror was it, that thrilled 
her soul at that familiar contact ? What 
was there, in the stiff, half-open mouth, 
the eyes that saw no light, the ear that 
heard no sound, that even to that inno- 
cent creature who had never seen death, 
spoke of its unknown mystery, and 
paralysed her soul with fear? A wild 
ery—such as might be given by a 
wounded animal—burst from Effie’s 
throat ; and she turned to flee from the 
half-understood dread, to seek assistance 
for her father,—her arms outspread 
before her,—plunging through the mist 
down the hill they had toiled to ascend 
the night before. As she staggered for- 
ward through the thick cold cloud, she 
was conscious of the approach of some- 
thing meeting her ; panting heavily, as 
she was herself breathing; struggling up- 
wards, as she was struggling downwards ; 
it might be a hind—or a wild stag—or a 
human being—but at all events it was 
LIFE, and behind was pEATH,—so Effie 
still plunged on! She met the ascend- 
ing form; her faint eyes saw, as in a 
holy vision, the earnest beautiful face of 
Neil, strained with wonder and excite- 
ment; and with a repetition of the wild 
ery she had before given, she sank into 
his suddenly clasping arms in a deadly 
swoon of exhaustion and terror. 

The keeper was with Neil. He found 
Kenneth where he lay ; lifted the hand- 
some head, and looked in the glazed eye. 

“Gang hame, sir, and send assist- 
ance,” was all he said. “ Will I help ye 
to carry wee Missie ?” 

*‘No—no. No,” exclaimed Neil, as he 
wound his strenuous young arms round 
the slender fairy form of his wretched 

*little cousin. “Trust me, I'll get Effie 
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safe down to Torrieburn, and I’ll send 
men up to help Cousin Kenneth to 
come down too. Is he very drunk ?” 

“Gude save us, sir; yell need to 
send twa ‘stout hearts for a stour brae ;’ 
for I’m thinking Mr. Kenneth’s seen the 
last o’ the hills. Ye'll need just to send 
men to fetch THE Bopy.” 

And with this dreadful sentence beat- 


ing in his ears, Neil made his way as 
best he could, with lithe activity, down 
the well-known slopes of the mountain, 
clasping ever closer and closer to his 
boyish breast the light figure with long, 
damp dishevelled hair of his poor little 
cousin Effie. 


To be continued, 


IN THE SHADOW. 


Here I am with my head dropped low on your grave; the sky 

Is cloudless, pitiless blue ; a desolate quiet is shed 

Over the face of all, like the passionless, blankly dead 

Calm of a heart that ne'er, at the sound of belovéd tread, 
Quickened its beats; the sun strikes blindly down, and I, 
With my very soul cramped up in the spasms of its agony, 


Feel the slow slight shudder of growing grass at my ear 
Stir through the dead brown hair that used to be so bright 
For the royal crown of Love, whose very shadow dropt light 
All about me, until, made fair, and transfigured quite, 

My face like an angel’s was ;—oh, God of mercy, I fear 

That the weight of my punishment is greater than I can bear! 


My blood makes shuddering leaps, as alone in my dark I think 

Of my own white stag whom the pitiless archers wounded sore, 

My royal eagle whose plumes were all bedabbled in gore, 

My strong one whose prideful locks of glory and power they shore— 
And the iron enters deep to my soul, and I shudder and shrink, 
And the bitter and awe of death are in the cup that I drink. 


Passionate outstretched arms of mine, ye may sink and drop 
Your white weight down on his grave, for he cannot feel you strain ; 
Wild beat against the impassable barrier to clasp him again. 
Smite down your weary light, O sun; and, O thirsty rain, ~ 
Strike as you will, but never, oh never more may ope 
The gate that my own hand closed, the crystal gate of hope. 


My darling, my own lost darling! I loved you, I loved you, I say. 
Again, I loved you, I loved you, but oh the awful sea 
Of death rolls heavily in between your soul and me, 











And my fireful words are drowned in the roar of its waves, and she 
Who utters them fails and sinks with her garments weighted with spray, 
And scarce dare hope that the tide will ebb out at the breaking of day. 
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All through I loved you, dear heart ! 
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Oh, had I but told you so, 


When your forehead was flushen red with the shame of your one, one sin, 
Nor opened my soul’s gates wide for the pride to enter in, 
Nor turned away my eyes, and left the devils to grin 

O’er the grand young fallen soul, that they waited to drag below, 

And I might have saved, and the curse of Cain is upon my brow. 


Were you so utterly vile that I smote away your kiss 
In scorn, as a thing unclean, from these proud red lips of mine? 
Alas, but a trivial error, an overflow of life-wine ! 
A slip, and I might have raised, and helped you to be divine. 
Again, O lips, how ye burn, as a scarce-healed cicatrice 
Throbs at the lightest touch of the dull-blue steel, I wis. 


Alas! my beloved, my beloved! that I left you to sink in the mire 
Till the garments you wore once so fair ah! scarcely a vestige showed 
Of the saintly, stately white they were in the kingdom of God! 
Oh, I could smite you off, cruel hand of mine, that should 
Have been stretched to save, but broke the golden strings of the lyre, 
And smote into stillness the song that might have swelled louder and higher. 


Were you living and erring, how I would gird up my garments, and leap 
Unblenchingly down the abyss of the open gulf that yawned 
At your feet, content to perish, so you might but safely stand, 
And pass o’er the clostd space without fear to the other land, 

Where the Master and Shepherd of Israel foldeth His savéd sheep, 

And no more may the lips make moan, and no more may the eyeballs weep! 


ESSAYS 
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AT ODD TIMES. 


BY ROBERT HAYNES CAVE, M.A. 


XV. OF EDUCATION. 


Or course the world at large is a 
school. To some men, indeed, the 
world is mainly a shop—-a place of mer- 
chandise ; to others a theatre—a place 
of amusement merely ; to a few happy 
souls, a temple, in which to worship and 
be glad. But to all alike, whether they 
will or no, it is a school. And I know 
that in this great school the oldest boys 
have occasionally to suffer from rods 
which have been made out of their own 
pleasant vices. For, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, men are always learn- 
ing. It has been said, indeed, that a 


character is formed in every man by 
the time he is twenty-five, which is to 
last him through eternity. And the 
maxim embodies one of those half- 
truths which seem so consistent, and are 
so dogmatic. But even a slight expe- 
rience of the world disproves the axiom. 
Humanity is not inelastic. The body 
and soul of every man are in a constant 
state of flux and reflux, of growth and 
of decay ; for human life is a system of 
repair. I have known men whose whole 
character has apparently changed for 
the worse at fifty, under the pressure, 
certainly, of great change in external 
cireumstances ; though such circum- 
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stances may, after all, have only shown 
the character, and not made it. And I 
have known men of violent tempers 
and passions to have gradually disci- 
plined themselves into gentleness and 
wisdom with advancing age. Happy 
old age! which leaves the passions 
mastered, and the intellect and the 
affections vigorous still ! 

But yet we must not run into an 
opposite extreme, and because the fruits 
of early training are not always gathered, 
and habits supposed to have been fixed 
by early custom, happen to be now and 
then changed, therefore deny the neces- 
sity of early training in good habits. A 
good education is never wasted upon 
man or beast ; and education is nothing 
but the calling into play powers which 
lie dormant in every human being, and 
developing them into habits by exer- 
cise. Indeed, I do not know any stronger 
testimony to the advantage of good early 
training than that afforded by the com- 
mon consent of language, which declares 
that a man’s morals are simply his mores 
or habits; that his past actions form 
the mainspring of the motives upon 
which he will be likely to act in the 
future. If this be.so, then it will be 
said, virtue and goodness are undoubt- 
edly, in all cases, and under all cireum- 
stances, teachable. You have but to 
train up the child in the way he should 
go ; you have only to train your children 
in virtuous habits from the very first, in 
order to make them virtuous and good. 
But then, unfortunately, experience 
comes in and ruthlessly shatters our 
educational theory. Solomon, if I mis- 
take not, was himself a very glaring 
exception to his own rule. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember 
in the Platonic Dialogues a fragment on 
the subject of virtue, which, though it 
may have passed through the mint 
of Plato, is undoubtedly true Socratic 
gold. It is the report of a talk which 
took place in Simon the currier’s shop, 
and which was probably written down 
by Simon himself, and in a very excel- 
lent Boswellian style too, as it flowed 
from the lips of Socrates the Thinker. 
The question debated was, Does virtue 


come by natural disposition, or is it to 
be taught? “ Plainly,” said Socrates, 
“the virtue of good cooking can be 
“ taught by good cooks, and of physic 
“ by physicians, but can you teach your 
“son to be wise and good by sending 
“him to associate with good and wise 
“men? There is Themistocles, for in- 
“ stance, a good man and a wise, who 
“had his son Cleophantus taught all 
“ sorts of accomplishments—to ride, for 
“ instance, so that the young man could 
“stand upon his horse’s back whilst 
“ it galloped at full speed, and cast his 
“ javelin. But was this Cleophantus a 
* good and wise man, like his father?” 
“ T believe not,” is the reply. “ Well, 
“ do you think that Themistocles, who, 
“ of course, as a good man would wish 
*‘ to make his son good too, would have 
“ left him, after all, no better than his 
“neighbours, if virtue and wisdom 
* could be taught? And so of Pericles, 
“ who had his sons trained to be good 
“ musicians and wrestlers, but could 
“not teach them to be good men,—if 
‘“* virtue were teachable, would he not, 
“think you, by all means, have had 
“them made as virtuous as himself? 
* But then,” continues Socrates, “ if 
“ virtue be not teachable, does it come 
“ by natural disposition? Yet if this 
“were so, men would surely have 
*‘ found out some test or touchstone by 
“which to tell the good disposition 
“ from the bad, in order that they might 
“restrain the one and encourage the 
“ other ; just as there are judges of 
“ horseflesh, who will pick you out a 
“ horse with good points and spirit in a 
“ moment, because these points are the 
“ natural inheritance of certain breeds 
“ of horses. No:” such was the con- 
clusion at which heathen morality 
arrived two thousand years ago; men 
are not good either by education or by 
natural disposition. “ Neither nature 
“nor training,” said Socrates, “can 
“make a man good and virtuous, but 
* only a divine destiny, a sort of inspira- 
“ tion,—in fact, the grace of God.” 
Then, why educate at all? And, 
indeed, my friend, of so-called educa- 
tion—that is to say, of direct teaching, 
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or cramming—we have in these days a 
great deal too much. I am constantly 
meeting with gentlemen who have been 
educated beyond their minds, and who 
splash you with the surplusage, upon 
contact, like buckets that are too full. 
The modern mind is, in fact, overlaid 
with too many books, and has in conse- 
quence ceased to be original. It has 
undergone a process of emasculation by 
superfetation or overfulness. It requires 
therefore to have all its thinking done 
for it, by newspapers chiefly, which 
cram its gaping maw with small pellets 
of easily-digested thought, as they cram 
turkeys in Suffolk at Christmas time. 
And literature and art are both in con- 
sequence being dragged down to the 
dead level of mediocrity. The spoony 
literature and spoony art of the day, for 
which there seems to be an everlasting 
demand, what has it to tell you—you, 
the anthropos, the being of the upturned 
eye; what message to you, an eternal 
soul, at a midway standpoint between 
heaven and hell? This marshalling of 
puppets upon the story-writer’s little 
stage, who are as impossible to human 
nature as Punch and his fellows; this 
daubing in of pretty colour upon Aca- 
demy walls, mingling of bad form and 
worse sentiment ; can it touch, can it 
teach, can it better any one single 
human heart ? 

Why, I repeat, educate at all, if this 
is to come of it? Because you cannot 
help educating. All you do, and all you 
refrain from doing, is an education of 
your children. 

Your first object, if you be wise, will 
be to make your children happy, to take 
care that they shall rejoice in the days 
of their youth. You will have felt 
deeply the misery that is around you 
and within you: that man is of himself 
a miserable being, gifted with the up- 
turning eye in order that he may look 
away from himself and forget his wretch- 
edness. Around you, if you care to 
pierce the surface of things, you see a 
hell of misery yawning; sickness, and 
pain and hunger, equally dividing life 
with pleasure and health, and fulness 
of bread. If you could collect the groans 
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and shrieks from the hospitals of Londom 
only into one piercing cry of human 
suffering, would it not, think you, 
quench the music of your most brilliant 
operas? if you could gather into one the 
wail of the sinful consciences of London, 
as God ever hears that voiceless ery go 
up, would it not drown all the mirth 
of the land? That man who asked an 
alms of you yesterday is a famished 
drunkard, and has perished to-day for 
want of the penny you withheld. That 
wealthy man who rolls by in his carriage, 
muffled in furs; sickness and pain suffer 
him to have no joy of his life. That 
rich, prosperous, healthy man, who 
passes you in the streets every day, has 
a troubled conscience which is gnawing 
at the core of his heart. And into this 
whirlpool your little ones will be pre- 
sently launched. They, too, will have 
to leave the safe haven of home for the 
open sea, Make it then a haven to 
them while it lasts. Make them happy. 
You can do it, for you are unto them as 
gods, and for a time can command the 
happiness or the misery of so many 
living souls. 

You cannot help educating, I repeat, 
even when you but stand still and watch. 
Often the wisest attitude this which the 
parent can take, as it is certainly the 
pleasantest. ‘“ No man can tell,” writes 
Jeremy Taylor, “‘ but he who loves his 
“children, how many delicious accents 
“make a man’s heart dance in the 
“pretty conversation of those dear 
“pledges. Their childishness, their 
“stammering, their little anger, their 
“innocence, their imperfections, their 
* necessities, are so many little emana- 
“tions of joy and comfort to him that 
“ delights in their persons and society.” 
The education of a child methinks 
should be as the education of a young 
tree, which you simply prune when it 
grows amiss, without attempting to 
force it into any special shape. And for 
my part I would let my children teach 
themselves what they prefer to learn, 
till they are at any rate twelve years 
old; quite time enough for the human 
mind to enter upon real and serious 
work, But in fact if you do this, if you 
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leave the child to teach itself, merely 
putting in its way books, and pictures, 
and pencils, helping it to read, and 
draw, and write, as you have helped it 
to walk by holding out a hand in ad- 
vance of every tottering little step it 
takes, by the time the child is twelve 
years old he will scarcely need your aid, 
save in the way of restraint : for he will 
have learnt for himself the invaluable 
art of learning. 

Of course, under this system your 
boys and girls will not be possessed of 
what in these days are called accom- 
plishments. Accomplishments! Good 
heaven, what or whom do they accom- 
plish! What purpose in heaven or 
earth is served by teaching girls invité 
Minervé, French, and German, and Ita- 
lian, and drawing and music, the whole 
eycle of modern school-girl education, 
which they are to forget as soon as they 
enter upon the real business of life, 
marrying and bearing children ; or to use 
them as instruments for tormenting the 
eyes and ears of their neighbours with 
washy drawings and execrable singing. 
But if your boy takes to scribbling upon 
his slate, and perhaps upon the newly- 

pered walls of your dining-rooms, 
sketches of the dog and cat, and tea- 
kettle, of the pony he rides, and the 
servant who attends him, you will do 
your best to encourage that indication 
of a latent talent. You will bank it up, 
as stokers bank up a fire which is to 
burn long and hotly. It may result in 
genius, or it may have no result at all. 

You will endeavour of course to 
imbue your children with veracity, or 


the faculty of seeing things as they are 
(alas ! how rare a faculty it is), and with 
judgment—the power of weighing and 
determining arguments and facts. But 
this will mainly depend upon whether 
you, the parent, are veracious, and your 
judgments true and just. For they 
catch of us, these unconscious little pla- 
giarists, much more than our tricks of 
gesture, and modes of expression. Nor 
will you be sorry to see in their cha- 
racter a certain latent stubbornness of 
disposition, knowing that to be weak is 
miserable, doing or suffering, and that 
without courage, which is aggressive 
stubbornness, they have no security for 
the maintenance of any one single virtue. 
These virtues, I say, you will encourage 
and draw out, if you can only see the 
faintest traces of them latent in the 
child. You will educate them into ac- 
tivity. But you feel that you could no 
more instil them if absent, than you 
could imbue the potter’s clay with a 
living human soul. For, after all, edu- 
cation is no mere tracing of certain cha- 
racters upon a blank sheet of paper. 
In every child there is an inner will 
you cannot direct—a soul within the 
soul—an independent ego which con- 
fronts you from the eyes of even your 
youngest infant. Your children are not 
machines. This, indeed, makes the 
worth and the glory of all human rela- 
tionships. But it makes education a 
hard and often a disappointing labour. 
The farmer may weed, and sow, and 
rear ; but he must depend after all upon 
the seasons for his crop. 














LONG HOLIDAYS. 


Unper the above title there appeared 
in our columns of last month an article 
by Mr. Goodall, which has given rise 
to considerable comment—some of it 
of an unfavourable character. Now, 
before alluding to the correspondence 
which has ensued on the appearance of 
this article, we would say, in justice 
both to ourselves and our valued con- 
tributor, that, neither for credit nor 
discredit, do we hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for all the views expressed by writers 
in this magazine who attach their signa- 
tures to their own articles. In contra- 
distinction to almost all our contem- 
poraries, we have supported the system 
of signed articles, because we believe 
that all statements, if true, come with 
greater force and authority while en- 
dorsed with the name of a writer of 
whose competence to treat of the subject 
under discussion the public can judge 
for themselves; while all such state- 
ments, if erroneous, may be far more 
easily refuted when the objectors know, 
as in the present instance, who is the 
author of the assertions to which they 
object. At the time the article was 
inserted we considered—as we still 
consider—that the subject of Long 
Holidays was one of sufficient impor- 
tance and interest to justify its discus- 
sion in the pages of a magazine which, 
like our own, has a large circulation 
amidst the classes whose children are 
educated at public schools. There was 
nothing, as we opine, in the article to 
call for criticism as to its general cha- 
racter or purport. Nor, except perhaps 
amongst school-boys just home for the 
vacations, would it appear to be an 
unpardonable heresy to initiate the 
theory that holidays may be of exag- 
gerated length. With regard to the 
specific facts introduced in support of 
this theory, we feel—and still feel—that 
the responsibility must be left to the 
gentleman who volunteered to guarantee 


them with the weight of his name and 
reputation. 

The following paragraph, from the 
article to which we allude, was copied 
into The Times newspaper :— 


“The pupils of a day-school have not the 
same need for long holidays as boys living 
away from home. If the Eton, Harrow, 
Shrewsbury, or Winchester boy has long holi- 
days, he is at any rate, absent from his family 
and home throughout the school terms. Not 
so the boy at the City of London, or the Dul- 
wich schools, who returns once or twice each 
day to his home, and has only five whole days 
of schooling in each week. Yet Dulwich boys 
(to quote an example) cannot make more than 
175 complete days of schooling, even if the 
miss no single half-day when the school is 
opened. Their holidays, half-holidays, and 
Sundays amount to 190 days in the year. 
More work and less play is clearly needed 
here, but the practive of the great public 
schools is copied without — to the widely- 
differing circumstances and prospects of the 
pupils. Boys whose destination is the desk, 
the warehouse, the shop, or one of the infinite 
variety of industrial pursuits, cannot afford to 
spend a large section of the year in mere pas- 
time or listless idleness. The masters of these 
metropolitan and suburban day-schools have 
not the same need of long vacations that can 
be pleaded for their fellow-workers in boarding 
schools. An Eton, or Rugby, or Harrow 
master is more or less engaged with his —_ 
from early morning till late at night, and even 
his Sundays are not days of rest. Yet the 
head master of Eton holds that such duties, 
filling ten or twelve hours every day, involve 
no severe mental labour. The masters in large 
day-schools have only half as many hours of 
work each day, and no Sunday work. Yet 
four months out of the twelve are claimed by 
the masters of middle-class day-schools as in- 
dispensable to the recruiting of their exhausted 
energies. If this claim be just, it follows that 
Eton and Rugby masters, who work twice as 
long, should get eight instead of four months’ 
vacation. It is only in England that such a 
claim is set up. Schools of similar character 
in Scotland, Prussia, and other countries where 
education is best attended to, give less holiday 
by six or eight weeks in the year. One con- 
spicuous result uf the shorter holidays in 
Scotland is the frequent success of Scotch boys 
in competition against the ablest youths from 
the English public schools.” 


This paragraph called forth replies 
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from the head masters of the City of 
London and Dulwich Schools, who con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved by Mr. 
Goodall’s strictures. Mr. Abbott wrote 
as follows :— 


‘To tHe Eprror or ‘Tue Times.’ 

“ Sir,—A ph from Macmillan's Ma- 
gazine, inserted in The Times of yesterday, is 
calculated to give a very erroneous impression 
of the work done in the t public day- 
schools. As the City of London School is 
expressly mentioned, I must ask you to allow 
me to correct the statement. It is undesirable 
to take up your space by entering into details, 
but, as one who ss had experience of public 
boarding-schools as well as public day-schools, 
I do not hesitate to assert that the ay of 
the City of London School do probably far 
more work, certainly not less, than is done in 
most public boarding-schools. 

“ Work may be best tested by results ; and, 
so far as results are represented by University 
distinctions, the City of London School will 
bear favourable comparison with others. The 
author of the paragraph has been led to his 
false conclusions by not estimating the time 
given to extra subjects—German, drawing, &c. 
and, above all, the very large amount of home 
work required from the pupils. 

“One word as to the work of the masters. 
It is true that ‘an Eton, or Rugby, or Harrow 
master is more or less engaged with his pupils 
from early morn till late at night.’ But much 
of this time is devoted to private pupils, or 
to the duties of a house-master. It may be 
true that this work is necessary to ——- 
the inadequate class instruction, but it is 
voluntary, or rather it is eagerly desired, on 
the part of the masters, and it is highly remu- 
nerative. 

‘The assistant-masters of public day-schools 
would — have no objection to be engaged 
on such remunerative terms with their _ 
‘from early morning till late at night ;’ but 
the public day-schools recognise no such 
system. 

“Tam disposed to think that the holidays 
of public day-schools err on the side of defect 
rather than of excess, and many cases of illness 
and impaired health among the pupils tend to 
confirm me in this opinion. 


‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, 


“Tae Heap Master or THE City or 
Lonpon Scuoon. 


“City of London School, June 5.” 


Dr. Carver also published the follow- 
ing reply through the same channel :— 


“ Sir,—In The Times of yesterday there is a 
paragraph extracted from an article in Mac- 
millan, in which the writer asserts that the 
boys at Dulwich College enjoy no less than 
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190 days’ holyday in the year. O fortunatos 
nimium, sua si bona norint / 

“ As you have not given the very remarkable 
methods of calculation by which this result is 
obtained, I beg leave to add them. First, it 
is alleged by the writer that seventeen weeks 
are set apart for vacation, leaving thus only 
thirty-five working weeks in the year. Secondly, 
every week (we are reminded) includes one 
Sunday and two ‘half-holidays.’ Thus we get 
at Dulwich and at other schools which are 
troubled with Sundays and half-holidays, only 
five days for work out of every seven. - 
tiply 35—the number of working weeks ob- 
tained above—by 5, and subtract the product 
from 365, and there remains a grand total of 
190 days of ‘ idleness.’ ’ 

“ Now the fault of the above computation is 
that it is not carried far enough. It is a very 
pretty method if properly employed. Thus, 
if from every 24 hours we deduct time for 
meals, ~~ exercise, &c., we shall have eight 
hours as the full average of real work, and 
one-third only of each working day, or a bare 
58 complete days of work in the year. Deduct 
this amount from 365 and we reach the ap- 
palling fact that the ratio in modern schools of 
enforced idleness to possible work is as 207 to 
58, or nearly as four to one ! 

** Allow me now to contrast with this sin- 

ilar flight of fancy the actual facts of school 
ife at Dulwich, as known to me during an 
experience of more than nine years. 

‘* First, the fixed holydays are a maximum 
of 13 weeks, or 91 days (Sundays included) ; 
secondly, the additional holidays (including 
Ash Wednesday, Queen’s birthday, Founder’s 
day, &c.) vary from 8 to 10. The total number 
of holidays in any one year is at most 100, 
including 15 Sundays. 

“The above computation refers to the 
‘Upper School’ in the Dulwich foundation. 
The ‘holidays in the ‘ Lower School,’ though 
differing slightly in arrangement, are about the 
same in number. 

“It is not my purpose now to enter into 
any discussion of the views propounded by the 
writer in Macmillan on school work and school 
vacations. To any one who has had the slight- 
est experience in public school education the 
fallacy of the data upon which the whole theory 
rests will be apparent. Two half-holidays in 
a week—each of them involving four hours’ 
work in school, and from one to three hours’ 
work out of school—can by no process of mani- 
pulation be made to represent one day per 
week of ‘listless idleness.’ The writer some- 
what inconsistently objects to the ‘drudgery’ 
of evening work. I do not know whether his 
objection is intended to apply to the work of 
the masters as well as of the boys. If so, they 
will no doubt be thankful to him. But, so far 
as the boys are concerned, I need scarcely say 
that evening work done at home by the day- 
boys, or at the boarding-houses by the board- 
ers, is oa indispensable to any efficient 
system of education. 











In our modern or modernized schools, with 
their greatly extended range of subjects, and 
the perpetual stimulus of competitive exami- 
nations, there is (I fear) more danger of too 
great than of too little intellectual tension. 


“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘*AurRED J. CARVER, 


‘* Master of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift 
at Dulwich. 


** Dulwich College, June 5.” 


In justice to Mr. Goodall, we feel 
bound to insert his reply to the above 
criticisms :—- 

“ Sir,—As you have inserted in The Times 
of to-day a letter dated the 5th inst. from Mr. 
Abbott, head master of the City of London 
School, and another of the same date from the 
master of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at 
Dulwich, both calling in question the facts 
and inferences contained in the article contri- 
buted by me to the June number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, you will not, 1 feel assured, 
refuse me the opportunity of a response to the 
strictures contained in these letters. To reply 
even briefly to all the objections advanced in 
the two letters would require more space than 
I can fairly a, or than you would be 
willing to concede. 

“Mr. Abbott reasons on an assumption 
which is not borne out by any statement of 
mine, whether in the extract on which his 
letter is based, or on the entire article from 
which the extract is taken. I have nowhere 
alleged that less work is done by the boys, but 
only that the work of the masters is much 
lighter, in the day-schools than in boarding- 
schools. 1 need not follow Mr. Abbott in the 
arguments drawn from premisses for which I 
am nowise responsible. I admit all he ad- 
vances about the hard work of the City of 
London School ; I have not overlooked, as he 
assumes, the heavy home work of the boys. 
But I am not alone in the opinion that the 
same aggregate of yearly work, spread more 
thinly over a wider area of days, would prove 
less trying to the health of both boys and 
masters. The want of a playground at the 
City of London School goes far to account for 
cases of impaired health. Some scholars, too, 
in so large an attendance of town boys as Mr. 
Abbott’s school draws, will always be found 
below the average in physique. Less work 
should be given to such boys ; but the general 
average should not be lowered down to their 
powers. The City of London School does 

lenty of real work, under great disadvantages. 

ad its limit of holiday not been exceeded by 
many other day-schools, I should never have 
occupied public attention with comments on 
excessive holiday. 

“ Dr. Carver's objections admit of very easy 
refutation. He misquotes me more than once. 
I have nowhere said that the Dulwich ‘ holi- 
day’ alone amounts to 190 days in the year ; 
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nor yet that Dulwich a - of ‘ idleness’ reach 
that formidable total. My statement is that 
Dulwich ‘ holidays, half-holidays, and Sundays 
amount to 190 days in the year ;’ and, else- 
where, that ‘a long term of enforced idleness 
is a serious injury’ to the boys not blessed 
with resources for turning long holidays to 
good account. 

“ The computation of 175 days for work, to 
which I adhere without conceding the smallest 
point, is objected to by Dr. Carver because not 
carried far enough. With his customary 
good-humoured banter, he holds 7 a to 
be defective, because I do not uct from 
working days those parts of such days as are 
devoted to ‘meals. sleep, and exercise.” He 
makes for me this further deduction, and gets 
a residuum of eight working hours on each of 
the 175 days, or 58 full days of 24 hours each 
in the year. This 58 he subtracts from 365, 
and finds only 207 as the remainder. Jupiter 
sometimes nods; even The Times printing 
may include an occasional blunder. This 
error, however, in simple subtraction lies not 
with your compositor, but with the Master of 
Dulwich College. This he proves beyond pos- 
sibility of friendly doubt by his statement 
‘that the ratio in modern schools of enforced 
idleness to possible work is as 207 to 58," or 
nearly as four to one.’ As I cannot admit the 
day of work, both at school and at home, 
amounts at Dulwich to eight hours, I should 
have to deduct not less than eight from the 58 
as part of my revision of the Doctor’s arithme- 
tical diversion ; and in my subtraction from 
365, I gain another 100 days, making 315 
instead of 207 as the first term of the true 
ratio, after the Doctor’s fashion. Now, 315 is 
to 50 as 7 3-10ths to 1, a material correction 
on the ratio of four to one. 

“ And now for the more serious ‘actual 
facts of school life at Dulwich.’ Dr. Carver 
states that the fixed holidays are a maximum 
of 13 weeks, and that ‘the additional holi- 
days, including Ash Wednesday, Queen’s 
birthday, Founder’s day, &c. vary from eight to 
ten.’ The doctoris here again in error in addi- 
tion, almost as seriously as in his infelicitous 
attempt at subtraction. Fixity is not an attri- 
bute of Dulwich holidays. The so-called ‘ fixed’ 
holidays are rarely, if ever, the actual measure 
adopted. The 6} weeks for summer and 
the 44 weeks for Christmas holiday are in 
practice seven and five respectively. The 12 
days for Easter have been —— this year 
and last into two weeks for the Lower School. 
The Queen's birthday, I must remind Dr. 
Carver, is never kept as a holiday at Dulwich. 
Last Ash Wednesday had Shrove Tuesday 
and another day tacked to it to make a three- 
days’ holiday. Speech-day holidays in 1866 
extended from the end of May to the 11th of 
June. The Lower School gets a monthly 
holiday besides its share in the open-handed 
largess of holidays on all sorts of small occa- 
sions. Whitsuntide brings a short holiday— 
this year of one day only—for the Lower 
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School. Successes of present or former pupils 
in Oxford and. Cambridge local examinations, 
and other competitions, carry the privilege of 
extra holiday for all the Dulwich boys. Chris- 
tenings in families not Royal, and not even 
loyal enough to keep the Queen’s birthday, 
have been honoured with holiday. Among 
local facetie current among young Dulwichians, 
illustrating the prevalent belief in unlimited 
holiday, one now and then hears a small boy 
announce to a compeer, ‘ Another holiday 
to-morrow ;’ and in reply to the query, ‘ What 
for?’ the smart, though somewhat. stale, 
response is, ‘ Because the master’s cat has got 
kittens.’ I appeal from rules which are never 
observed in this question of holiday to the 
registers of attendance. Dr. Carver ignores 
my allegation that endowed schools give much 
more holiday than unendowed, or than schools 
depending mainly on fees. Why does Dulwich 
want two more weeks in summer, two more at 
Christmas, and twofold or threefold more other 
holiday between those times, than the City of 
London School? I challenge the Dulwich 
masters to name any day-school out of Eng- 
land, or even five other day-schools in England, 
where the aggregate of holiday equals that of 
Alleyn’s foundation. 

“ T appeal again to the school books for the 
four years ending the Ist of June, 1867. They 
will prove from the actual practice of those 
years that ‘fixed holidays’ exceed a maximum 
of 13 weeks, and that other odd days, in- 
cluding speech-day holidays, amount to quite 
double the ‘8 or 10.’ They will prove, too, 
if well kept, that ‘the total number of holi- 
days in any one year,’ instead of being ‘at 
most 100,’ are fully 118 or 120. The ‘ drudgery 
of evening work’ is nowhere laid by me on 
Dulwich, where work is certainly not unduly in 
the ascendant. The Dulwich masters espe- 
cially are not so weighted with work as to 
need any relief. If the two half-day’s work on 
Saturday and Wednesday are rather long, the 
average Dulwich day is so brief, as to warrant 
the computation of two separate attendances 
as one whole day for any portion of the year. 
My own close observation of the Dulwich 
schools, now extending over nearly four years, 
does not impress me with the idea that home- 
work amounts to even one-half of Dr. Carver’s 
estimate. The ‘greatly extended range of 
subjects’ exists in the Dulwich scheme, cer- 
tainly, but with very important omissions in 
actual practice up to this date. 

“ Regretting the length to which my re- 
joinder has necessarily extended, I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


“Tne AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE. 
** Dulwich, June 11th.” 


To this letter Mr. Abbott sent the 
following rejoinder :— 


“Sir,—I_ feel sure you will not refuse to 
insert one final remark in defence of the school 
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to which so unnecessary an allusion has been 
made by Mr. Goodall. I need not again trespass 
upon your courtesy. 

“Mr. Goodall, in his reply to me, says, ‘I 
have nowhere alleged that lee work is done 
by the boys, but only that the work of the 
masters is lighter in the day-schools than in 
the boarding-schools.’ I need only contrast 
this with the original article. ‘The pupils of 
a day-school have not the same need for long 
holidays as boys living away from home.’ 
Then follows a mention of the City of London 
and Dulwich schools without any distinction 
between the two; and then we are told that 
hoys ‘ cannot afford to spend a large section of 
the year in mere pastime or listless idleness.’ 

‘¢ This is dilemma the first. Now for dilemma 
the second. ‘The masters,’ we are told, ‘ in 
these metropolitan and suburban day-schools,’ 
and therefore’ in the City of London Schooi, 
‘only do half the work done by the masters in 
boarding-schools.’ 

“ It would be easy to repeat my refutation 
of this error, but I prefer to take Mr. Goodall 
at his word. He admits that ‘the City of 
London School does plenty of real work.’ 
Take this admission to refer only to the boys 
and not to the masters, still what is the 
result? Why, that the masters of the City of 
London School have the secret of making boys 
do ‘ plenty of real work ’ (and even Mr. Goodall 
would not ask more) in half the time in which 
the masters of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby 
make. their boys do their quota of work. 
Whether that quota be ‘ plenty of real work,’ 
I leave to Mr. Goodall to decide. 

“ What do the Eton and Harrow masters 
say to that? Probably the Eton and Harrow 
masters will say that they agree with me that 
Mr. Goodall knows very little about ‘real 
work,’ and Eton and Harrow boys will pro- 
bably add the inference that he knows very 
little about play. 

“T shall not require to intrude again upon 
your valuable space. 


“ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Epwin A. Apsort, 
“‘ Head Master of the City of 
London School. 


“ City of London School, 
“ June 14th.” 


Now, with all respect for the different 
parties to this controversy, we think 
they have lost sight of the real questions 
at issue in this discussion. Mr. Abbott's 
reputation is worthy—and in saying so 
we are giving no small praise—of the 
school which he directs, while Dr. 
Carver is far too well-known an autho- 
rity in scholastic matters to need any 
vindication of his claimstorespect. What 
is the exact amount of the holidays given 
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on an average at the schools of Dulwich 
and the City of London, and what pro- 
portion the duration of their holidays 
bears to that of rival establishments, are 
questions we may leave to be decided 
between the persons immediately in- 
terested in the discussion. But we 
must add that, if Mr. Abbott and 
Dr. Carver should succeed in disproving 
every single statement which appeared in 
our article of last month, they would 
still leave untouched the gist of our 
contributor’s criticisms. His case is, 
that holidays in public schools are un- 
necessarily and undesirably prolonged ; 
and to this plea it is no answer to prove 
that Dulwich is no worse, if not better, 
than other foundation schools, in the 
number of weeks, or days, or hours it 
devotes to labour. 

We are anxious our position in this 
matter should not be misunderstood. 
It is almost unnecessary to say, that we 
have no wish to see schoolboys’ lives 
made less happy, or to lessen their 
modicum of enjoyment. Indeed, the 
condition of mind under which a writer 
who remembers his own school days 
could entertain a personal wish to in- 
erease the amount of labour younger 
generations of boys have to undergo is 
one hardly capable of comprehension. 
All that we contend is, that holidays of 
more frequent occurrence and less pro- 
tracted length would be better for both 
schoolboys and parents,—for everybody 
we may say, except, perhaps, the school- 
masters themselves. We have too high 
an opinion of our teachers, as a body, to 
believe that they are mainly, or even 
principally, influenced by personal con- 
siderations in their partiality for making 
holidays as long as possible. Still, our 
pedagogues are human, and, so long as 
every day’s extra holiday gives them ad- 
ditional profit either in leisure earned or 
money saved, they are not fitted to be 
quite impartial judges as to the length 
of time to which holidays had best 
extend. We can quite understand and 
sympathize with their love for a long 
spell of holiday, during which they can 
shake off all connexion with school, and 
-live without thought of lessons. On 


the other hand, we must fairly remember 
that in no other profession is it possible 
for a busy man to take holidays of any- 
thing like the duration given to school- 
masters ; and we would add that, in 
arranging our system of education, the 
interests of the scholars, not those of 
the teachers, must be the chief objects 
at which we aim. 

With regard to parents, we have no 
doubt but we shall have their sym- 
pathies with us. Happy people, who 
have leisure and wealth enough to take 
their boys out for a long outing in 
holiday time, would possibly resent any 
curtailment of their children’s absence 
from school. But the number of such 
fortunate persons must necessarily be 
very limited. It is not the slightest 
impeachment on the natural affection of 
parents, to say that they are often put 
to their wits’ ends what to do with the 
boys when they are at home for weeks 
together. “I have two really happy 
days in the year,” a lady said once to 
the writer—*“ that on which my boys 
come home for the holidays, and that 
on which I say good-bye to them on 
their return to school.” We suspect 
this sentiment would be echoed by 
numbers of affectionate mothers. 
Whether the system of training boys 
away from home is a desirable one in 
itself or not is a question we need not 
discuss. But, assuming the excellence of 
the system, as English people do almost 
universally, it is impossible to reconcile 
with it the immense length of our 
school vacations. To parents with 
moderate means, the indirect cost of 
their long holidays is a very serious 
item in the cost of education. The 
household arrangements and the expen- 
diture of the year are based on the 
hypothesis that there are so many 
mouths to feed, so many persons to be 
waited on, so many beds to be provided. 
All these arrangements are disturbed 
by the fact that during a considerable 
portion of the year the house has to 
receive some two, three, four or more 
than its normal inmates. For a few 
weeks the household would gladly put 
up with a good deal of inconvenience 
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in return for having the boys at home ; 
but when it comes to months the case 
is different : fresh rooms and servants 
have to be provided ; and parents are 
constantly obliged to pay for the board 
and schooling of their boys, and yet 
keep up establishments grounded on 
the basis that their children iived 


_ regularly at home. 


Then, too, besides the extra cost of 
living, there is the far more serious 
question as to what is to be done with 
the boys during the holidays. All 
work and no play—we have been told 
that till we are tired of hearing the 
proverb—makes Jack a dull boy ; but 
this sentiment of practical philosophy, 
like most similar adages, must be taken 
with great limitations. If boys could 
spend the long holidays in real whole- 
some play, in healthy rest from work, 
parents would gladly enough compound 
for the noise and bustle and fatigue 
which are, and we hope always will be, 
the concomitants of boys’ holidays at 
home. We need hardly say that this is 
not, and cannot be, habitually the case. 
Even boyish spirits will not keep up to 
holiday pitch for weeks together. Pa- 
rents who live in the country may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that 
their sons are strengthening their bodies 
during the holidays by out-of-door 
sports and games, even if they aré letting 
their minds lie fallow ; though in most 
schools now-a-days muscular education 
is so much attended to during school- 
time that there is no great need for 
looking to it during the holidays. But 
people who live in towns have no con- 
solation of this kind. Grown-up boys 
cannot and will not stop indoors, or in 
narrow town gardens; and, in conse- 
quence, they spend no small portion of 
their holiday time about the streets, 
where if they acquire knowledge it is 
not of the kind their parents would 
desire. Thus, as a matter of fact, in a 
great many households some temporary 
arrangement has necessarily to be made 
to provide the boys with some sort of 
tuition when they are home from school, 
the object of such arrangements not 
being to impart learning so much as 


simply and solely to keep the boys out 
of mischief. 

We believe even boys themselves, if 
they spoke the truth, would confess they 
often found the holidays very long. 
There is nothing so tiring as doing 
nothing ; and nine lads out of ten often 
spend some three months in the year, 
at least, in doing absolutely nothing. 
Even if they had a wish to learn any- 
thing, the innate feeling that they were 
giving up their right to idleness would 
preclude their doing so. The conse- 
quence is that they loiter and dawdle 
about, and injure, if they do not lose, 
the habits of steady hard work and 
application which it is the main object 
of all education to impart. 

We repeat again, we do not desire to 
see holidays curtailed in their total, so 
much as in their individual length. We 
recognise fully the importance of bring- 
ing boys under home influences to 
counteract the hardening tendencies of 
school life. But we think these in- 
fluences could be brought to bear much 
more effectually if our youths were at 
home more frequently during the year, 
and not for such long periods, Our 
system of holidays, like many other 
institutions in the country, is based 
upon a state of things that no longer 
exists. When travelling was difficult 
and costly, if not dangerous, it was 
desirable schoolboys should have as few 
journeys to make as possible. Now, in 
these days of railroads, there is little 
difficulty or expense in getting boys to 
and from school. With our day-schools 
the only argument that can be alleged 
for the long vacation is that the custom 
prevails at Oxford and Cambridge, where 
the pupils are men and not boys. 

We know that many University re- 
formers are beginning to question the 
expediency of the Long Vacation being 
protracted to its present length. At 
college as at school, there are always a 
certain number of pupils who will work 
of their own accord without compulsion, 
and without the assistance of tuition. 
And such pupils undoubtedly study to 
as great advantage during the vacations 
as during the educational terms. But 
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the vast majority of University men 
will not work when left to themselves, 
and, unless they are members of a 
reading party where study is really 
enforced, they acquire nothing of book 
learning from June to October. At the 
age of our University students there is 
much to be said in favour of these 
lengthened spells of idleness, during 
which they may acquire knowledge of 
the world, if not of books ; but, in the 
case of boys too young to be let 
loose upon the world, the period when 
the “years of wandering” may be 
attended with advantage has certainly 
not commenced. 


We quite admit that the question of 
holidays is not one to be decided offhand. 
But when we find an universal complaint 
as to the inadequacy of the education 
our boys receive during their school- 
days, and when we find also that their 
holidays far exceed in length those of 
schoolboys in other countries, we feel 
bound to ask whether we may not have 
too much play as well as too much work. 
We offer these suggestions in no un- 
friendly spirit to schoolmasters, still 
less to schoolboys ; but because we 
regard the subject as one which calls 
for consideration. 
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